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AS A MATTER OF ECONOMY 


You should not grow potatoes to feed blight and bugs. If potatoes were harmful 
and a poision or menace to your system and you were determined to grow them anyhow, then 
you might be justified. But potatoes are not harmful to your system, they are healthful; 
they are not a poison to your system, they are a tonic; they are not a menace to your system, 
they are a friend. We should show them every attention, leaving nothing undone to promote 
their culture and growth. Potatoes, like people, are subject to ills and ailments, but for their 
troubles remedies are at hand that are dependable, having been thoroughly tested and tried. 
You can positively control and prevent blight or fungus and the bugs on potatoes by use of 
Bordeaux Mixture Paste and Arsenate of Lead Paste. The kind that you can use with the 
assurance of getting the best results at the least possible cost is made and sold by The Rex 
Companies. You can know the cost and manner of using it if you will write 


THE REX COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 712 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


If you believed the things we have said 
in these columns about 


Wadsworth Double-Thick Paint 


You would use none other, because other paints are 
higher in price, do not cover as much surface and will 
not last as long, therefore, when you buy other paints 
which cost more you are wasting money. Thousands 
of people in different parts of the country do believe 
what we say about Wadsworth Double-Thick Paint 
and have tried it to their satisfaction. If you want to 
buy paint at manufacturer’s wholesale price, write 


EDWARD JOSLIN, 


Special Agent 
No. 11 South First St. FULTON, N. Y. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS of CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Issued at Ithaca, N. Y., monthly from July to November inclusive, 
and semi-monthly from December to June inclusive. 


(Application for entry as second-class matter at the post office at 
Ithaca N. Y. pending.) 


These publications include the annual Register, for which a charge 
of twenty-five cents a copy is made, and the following publications, any 
one of which will be sent gratis and postfree on request: 


General Circular of Information for prospective students, 

Announcement of the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Courses of Instruction in the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Announcement of Sibley College of Mechanical Engineering and the Mechanic Arts, 

Announcement of the College of Civil Engineering, 

Announcement of the College of Law, 

Announcement of the College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Medical College, 

Announcement of the New York State College of Agriculture, 

Announcement of the Winter-Courses in the College of Agriculture 

Announcement of the New York State Veterinary College, 

Announcement of the Graduate School, 

Announcement of the Summer Session, 

The President’s Annual Report, 

Pamphlet on prizes, samples of entrance and scholarship examination papers, special departmental 
announcements, etc. 


Correspondence concerning the publications of the University 
should be addressed to 


The Registrar of Cornell University 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University 


W. A. STOCKING, JR., Acting Director. 


The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate colleges comprising Cornell 
University. The work of the College is of three general kinds: The regular teaching 
work of undergraduate and graduate grade; the experiment work; the extension work. 
The resident instruction falls in the following groups: 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
(B. S. in Agr.). When desired, the last two years may be chosen in subjects pertaining 
to landscape architecture and out-door art, or to home economics. In the Graduate 
School of the University students may secure the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees (M.S. 
in Agr. and Ph.D.). 

2. Special work, comprising one or two years: (a) Agriculture special; (b) 
ary study special or normal course. 

3. Winter-Courses of 12 weeks: (a) General Agriculture; (b) Dairy Industry; 
(c) Poultry Husbandry; (d) Horticulture; (e) Home Economics. 





THE INSTRUCTION IS DIVIDED AMONG TWENTY-TWO DEPARTMENTS AS FOLLOWS 


FARM PRACTICE and FARM CROPS ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
FARM MANAGEMENT POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY DAIRY INDUSTRY 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY FARM MECHANICS 
PLANT PATHOLOGY FORESTRY 
SOIL TECHNOLOGY RURAL ART 
PLANT-BREEDING DRAWING 
ENTOMOLOGY, BIOLOGY and HOME ECONOMICS 
NATURE-STUDY METEOROLOGY 
HORTICULTURE RURAL ECONOMY 
POMOLOGY RURAL EDUCATION 
EXTENSION TEACHING 
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New York State 


Ideal Farms 


In a healthful locality; offering the 
advantages of practical farm land 
within two hours of our greatest city, 
with assured value enhancement; 
acknowleged fruit land and entrancing 
natural country. 


Prices range from ten to one hundred 
dollars per acre, with liberal terms. 
Among my patrons are several former 
Cornell students. 


Edgar L. Hoag 


233 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE HOTEL OF AMERICAN IDEALS 


HOTEL POWHATAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Best Located Hotel in Washington 


New and Absolutely Fireproof. 
Refined. Elegant. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms, detached bath, $1.50, $2.00 up 


Rooms, private bath, $2.50, $3.00 up 
Write for Souvenir Booklet “B” with Map. 


Clifford M. Lewis, 


MANAGER 


Do Some Farming Next Winter Under Glass 
D° 
a of our greenhouses—one of our thor- 


oughly practical kinds with no fuss and frills— 
simply a straightaway, thoroughly well built, en- | 


some intensive farming and get three times 


the number of crops you do in your extensive | 


during glass enclosure for your garden. Then raise 
lettuce, tomatoes, cucumbers or strawberries. You 
will find no difficulty to market them, and the price 
average will net you a nice snug profit each year. 
Get a good man for your foreman, then in the win- 


ter keep on your regular summer force in the green- 
house. By doing this, you can keep your good men 


| all the year around, and go a long way toward solv- 


ing your labor problem. 
make money. 

If you have a thousand or so dollars to invest as 
starter, write us for any particulars you may wish 
to know about this farm greenhouse plan. We will 
answer it fully. Let us go into all sides of the 
question with you. 


Incidentally you will 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


SALES OFFICES—Cities of 


Boston PHILADELPHIA 


Tremont Bldg. 


New Yore 
42nd Street Bldg. 
RocuHEsTER, Granite Bidg. 


Franklin Bank Bldg. 
LEVELAND, Swetland Bldg. 


FACTORIES 


Irvington N. Y. 
Des Plaines, Ill 


CHICAGO 
Rookery Bldg. 
TORONTO, CANADA, 12 Queen St. E. 
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Once Upon a Time 
i there was really no way out of it for the 


farmer. Plodding home from the field with his team 

at close of day, he saw before him the waiting small 
jobs about the house, barn, and yard, jobs that took time and labor, 
and never seemed to end. There was water to be pumped, wood to 
be sawed, various machines to berun by hand. But that was once 
upon a time. Today he lets the engine do it. 

Every I HC engine is economical, simple, steady and reliable, 
Whether you want it for sawing, pumping, spraying, electric light 
plant, for running separator, or repair shop, or for all sorts of tiresome 
energy-wasting small farm jobs, you have need of an 


IHC Oil and Gas Engine 


IHC engines are built vertical, horizontal, stationary, portable, 
skidded, air-cooled and water-cooled; sawing, pumping and spraying 
outfits. Sizes from 1 to 50-horse power. They operate on gas, gaso- 
line, kerosene, naphtha, distillate and alcohol. I HC oil tractors range 
in size from 12 to 60-horse power. 

Have the I H C local dealer demonstrate the engine to you and 
explainits various points. Get catalogues from him, or write the 


International Harvester Company of America 


(lncorporated) 


Chicago USA 
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— [ CRAINE SIL 


PREVENTS SCOURING he Craine Patent Triple Wali Silo has 
INSURES EARLY MATURITY thick vertical wooden staves, inside; hori- 
zontal patent wooden covering thoroughly 
| nailed, outside; and waterproof feltlike rubber 
RAISE THE CALVES ON f roofing between. This makes a per- 
fect non-conductor of heat. SCIENe 
BLATCHFORD'S ALF FAL TIFIC in every feacure of its construction. 
IT’S FROST-PROOF 
AND SELL THE MILK “Cis oo le ictal heescamene 

by Agricultural Experiment Stations and thousands Fr o silage spoiled by contact with concrete, 

of Farmers. Manulactured to resemble new milk as : tile or any mineral. Craine Silage is sweet, 


fearly as possible in chemical composition. (—j clean and perfectly preserved—it is “drawn 
SEND FOR TESTIMONIALS from the wood.” No troublesome iron 
. W. BARWEL hoops requiring annual overhauling. The 
first cost is low and is thelast. The Craine 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. z . 
is therefore the cheapest on the market. 
<— Ask for illustrated booklet. 


W. L. Scott Lumber Co. 


| | Norwich, N.Y. Milwaukee, Wis. Kansas City, Mo. 
YOUR FOALS Wii) | eee 
SETTLE 
THE FEED BILL! 


*“‘AND THEN SOME,’’ IF YOU 


K K EK % g “Gleanings in Bee Culture” 1 0 
me ee a 
a ae ce Three Months Cc 
G . rate “9 tte - - ALL | This great little magazine is packed with facts and 

ow =e ation a IN | ideas worth dollars to you in learning how to keep 
Climax Grain Mixture 


100 Ib | bees or make them more profitable. How and when 
Perfection Mash Mixture ° | to feed; how to get more and better honey. FREE 
High Grade Pigeon Food SACKS book on “Bee Supplies with it, Send stamps or 


silver at our risk. 
Uniform tn Booktet Free = Dependable, | | |THE A. L ROOT CO., Box 28 Modine, Obie 
R. D. EATON GRAIN & FEEDCO. 
DEPT. | NORWICH, NEW YORK 





Bixie Brand 


COTTON SEED MEAL 


THE CHEAPEST SOURCE OF PROTEIN FOR DAIRY COWS 


HUMPHREYS-GODWIN CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


IMPROVE YOUR STRAIN OF POULTRY 


During the latter part of the season we can supply a limited number of eggs for hatching 
and day-old chicks from our High Vitality S.C. White Leghorn stock. Eggs $2.50 per set- 
ting, $10.00 per 100; day-old chicks 22% cents each, $20.00 per 100. Send in your order 
and ask for earliest possible date of shipment. 


Four Good Records by Cornell S. C. White Leghorns 


Eggs laid Eggs laid Total Eggs 
Ist year year laid 3 years 
Lady Cornell 257 200 191 648 
Madam Cornell 245 131 539 
Cornell Surprise 180 186 562 
Cornell Supreme 242 198 660 


A few eggs for hatching and day-old chicks are available from our Barred Plymouth Rocks 
and Rhode Island Reds. 


Market eggs, dressed poultry and feathers are also available at the Salesroom. 


DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
New York State College of Agriculture ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Rumsey “Atlantic’’ Pumping Outfit 


—— FOR FARM WATER SUPPLY ————> 


COMPACT 
EFFICIENT 
SERVICEABLE 


INEXPENSIVE 
“f ¥ ECONOMICAL 
CONVENIENT 


A Complete Waterworks for General Water Supply and Fire Protection. 


PUMP: An “ATLANTIC” Double-acting Force Pump, size 3xs, 
having brass-lined cylinder, brass-cased piston rod, brass gland, metal 
valves working on bronze seats, babbitted bearings, machine-cut gears, 


ample air chamber. Capacity, 720 gallons per hour. Working eleva- 
tion, 175 feet. 


ENGINE: A 134 H.P. ‘““SULTAN”’ Vertical Gasoline Engine of 
the four-cycle, water-cooled type with cooling hopper above and fuel 
tank in base. Equipped with battery box, dry cells, spark plug, 
wrenches and wires for wiring. 


Pump and engine are mounted together on a heavy cast iron sub-base and 
are connected by gearing. 


The whole design is simple and compact. Working parts are few in number 
and readily accessible. The outfit is complete in every detail, ready for connecting 
pipes. It is regularly furnished for open tank pumping, but may be fitted to order 
with special air valve for pneumatic tank service. 

We can supply Farm Water Works Systems in a variety of styles and sizes, 
for operation by hand, windmill or water power, by gasoline engine or electric motor, 
and will gladly suggest to those interested, practical outfits suitable for their 
requirements. Please address inquiries to our Service Department. 


1840 RUMSEY & COMPANY, Ltd. 1914 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HAND AND POWER PUMPS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


75 Warren St. 234 Congress St. 219 Arch St. 


Mission and 2d St. 
NEW YORE BOSTON I'HILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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YOU HAVE USE 
FOR A CAMERA 


Some make their cameras earn money for 
them. Perhaps it might be their work, but 
many of your friends will pay a reasonable 
amount for a few pictures. More people 
use their cameras for pleasure. It certainly 
is a great pleasure to sit down in the evening 
and look over the events of the past year. 
Let us show you how to use a camera. 


NEXT YEAR 


Those who graduate will find that the 
“Co-op.” can still serve them well. Try, at 
least, no matter where you live. We are 
going to improve next year and that alone 
should bring to the ‘‘Co-op.” more students 
than ever. 


THE CO-OP. 


Morrill Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 
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RETROSPECT 


E. G. Perl, ’14 


PATHER Time stands at our door 

ready to turn the hour glass, but 
let us linger a moment and enjoy the 
pleasant memories of our short stay at 
Cornell. 

Freshmen, we were, and “‘as green as 
grass,” just fairly out of the shell; but 
behind that greenness was a firm deter- 
mination to make good. This deter- 
mination took form in the way of 
monthly meetings of the class, by which 
we gained a moreintimate acquaintance 


and friendship with the faculty, and 
came to know our fellow classmates 
(we are glad to see the other classes 
have maintained the same policy). 
Who can forget the ‘‘frosh’”’ dances, 


” 


“fudge party,” “Spirogyra” and the 
many stunts we did with impunity, 
for ‘“‘we were only frosh.””’ But when 
May 27th saw the burning of our caps, 
at least a few of the rough edges had 
worn off. 

We came back as Sophomores and 
although some of our number had 
dropped by the wayside, still the 
-majority of us learned to efficiently 
break stone with a hammer, measure 
the length of sound waves, and count 
the monotonous swings of the pendu- 
lum. When not engaged in these 
pursuits, it can be rightly said, that 
the class did its full quota in the 
support of all undergraduate activi- 
ties. 


Specialization began its distribution. 
We no longer met in large lecture 
classes, for each had chosen his 
specific line of study. Things began 
to happen thick and fast—we were 
enjoying Dean Bailey’s addresses for 
thelast time; the “Student Loan Fund”’ 
was established; the Junior dance was 
enjoyed, and the Junior banquet served 
as a fitting close to a “‘large’’ year. 

We are now finishing our last lap. 
Director Stocking has proven himself a 
capable successor to Dean Bailey; the 
Agricultural Honor System has been 
placed on a firm and workable basis; 
the First Annual Agricultural Show has 
made its debut, and with assured 
success for the future; a Student Hour 
for the University is about to be 
established; and a new Cornell Song 
Book isin the publishing. In addition 
to all this, we have seen the College 
develop from a great institution to one 
of even greater proportions, a monu- 
ment to the untiring zeal and efforts 
of the faculty, the past directors, and 
also to the legislatures which appro- 
priated the money. The senior class 
in parting, expresses its keen appre- 
ciation to the faculty, and wish Dr. 
Galloway, the new Dean, the utmost 
success. Itis time for us to make our 
final bow, and we trust our Alma Mater 
will take good care of her coming 
protégés, as she has of us. 





THE OPENING OF THE FORESTRY BUILDING 


Samuel N. Spring 


Professor, Department of Forestry, Cornell University 


ARLY in May the Forestry Build- 
ing was occupied by the Depart- 
ment and on the 15th, open for in- 
spection by the public. There was 
no formal dedication, but a series of 
addresses were given at morning, 
afternoon and evening sessions. + These 
followed one main topic, “Lines of 
Principal Effort in American Forestry 
for the Next Decade,” and this was 
also the subject of an open meeting 
of the Society of American Foresters, 


which was held on the day following . 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Chairman—W. H. Vary. 


Lines of Principal Effort in American Forestry 


for the next Decade. 
In Training Foresters 
James W. Toumey, Director, Yale Forest 
School. 
In Lumbering 
F. L. Moore, President, Empire State 
Forest Products Association. 
In Making Public Opinion Effective. 
H. S. Drinker, President, American 
Forestry Association. 
In New York State 
J. S. Wurpe_e, President New York State 
Forestry Association. 
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THE NEW FORESTRY BUILDING. 


This meeting of the Society was the 
first held outside of Washington, 
D.C. An exceptional list of speakers 
were heard at both of these meetings, 
as may be seen by the program. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 
Chairman—W. A. Stocking, jr., Acting 
Director, New York State College of 
Agriculture. 
National Forestry 
W. B. GREELEY, Assistant Forester, U.S. 
Forest Service. 
Forestry on the Farm 
W. H. Vary, Master, New York State 
Grange. 
Forestry as an Investment 
CHarLEs M. Dow, Director, Letchworth 
Park and Arboretum. 
The Work of the New York State Conserva- 
tion Commission 
C. R. Pettis, Superintendent of Forestry, 
New York State Conservation Commission 


EVENING SESSION 


Chairman—Professor T. F. CRANE, Former 
Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Cornell 
University. 
The Forest 
L. EL BAILEY, Former Director, New York 
College of Agriculture. 
The National Movement for Conservation 
GIFFORD Pincuot, President, National 
Conservation Association. 


OPEN MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 
OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 


SATURDAY MORNING 

Chairman—B. E. FERNow, President of the 
Society. 

Lines of Principal Effort in 
for the Next Decade 

In State Forestry—The East 


ALFRED GASKILL, State Forester of New 
Jersey. 


American Forestry 
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In State Forestry—The Middle West 
Fittsert Rotu, Director, Department of 
Forestry, University of Michigan. 
In the Society of American Foresters 
B. E. Fernow, President, Society of 
American Foresters. 


Visitors were here from all parts of 
the State and a large number of 
foresters from other forest schools and 
from other states and from the Federal 
Forest Service. 

A description of the Forestry Build- 
ing and the floor plans are to be found 
in a recent publication of the College 
of Agriculture, ‘““The Buildings, Lands, 
and Activities of the New York State 
College of Agriculture.” Briefly, this 
building is located on the east side of 
the university campus, opposite Beebe 
Lake and Fall Creek Road. Its cost 
including equipment, is $120,000, 
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which was appropriated by the State. 
It is one hundred and forty-two feet 
long and fifty-four feet wide. The 
distribution of principal rooms is as 
follows: 

Ground floor: Wood technology 
laboratories, timber testing labora- 
tory, locker room, freight room. 

First floor: Offices, reading room, 
lecture and class room, mensuration 
and utilization laboratory. 

Second floor: Silvicultural and 
dendrology laboratory, museum, herb- 
arium, class rooms, draughting room. 

Third floor: Laboratories for ad- 
vanced students, forestry club room, 
camera and dark rooms. 

It is the first building of the pro- 
posed Plant Industry group and for 
the time being, will also house the 
Department of Plant Breeding. 


THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT FOR 
CONSERVATION 


By Gifford Pinchot 


President National Conservation Association 


(NotE—The editors regret that they can give an account of Mr. Pinchot’s address only 
as taken by a stenographer and they cannot assume responsibility for any errors or omissions 


that may occur). 


Address delivered at Ithaca, May 15, 1914 


Mr. President, Dr. Bailey, and Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 

It causes me very deep pleasure to 
meet with you tonight to celebrate the 
opening of the Forestry Building at 
Cornell. The old school did good 
work and I haven’t the slightest doubt 
that you are going to do equally good 
work in the future here now and I am 
proud and glad to be with you on this 
occasion. 

Now let me go straight into the sub- 
ject that has been assigned to me. I 
am to speak on some of the main 
articles of the conservation program 
but before I take up two or three of the 
biggest things, I want to say a word on 
what conservation is, what it has done 
and what it has to do for the future. 


As far as the fundamental side is 
concerned, it deals with the earth 
itself and the use of the earth for the 
greatest good to the greatest number 
for the longest time. It is the bottom 
policy and we can go no further back. 
That policy grew out of the forests 
which impréssed upon the people of 
the United States the fundamental idea 
of the conservation of their natural 
resources. The only remarkable thing 
is that conservation was born as lateas 
it was. The thing is so natural, so 
obvious, it ought to have been created 
long before it was. It did grow as I 
have said, directly out of the forest 
policy and it was, so to speak, put on 
the map by what has seemed to metobe 
the most important thing in its history, 
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when there were gathered in Washing- 
ton all the governors of the states. 
They had two things to consider, the 
resources of the country and how to 
preserve them. Conservation has 
come to mean very much more. It 
Was a question whether there was room 
enough for it within the ship of state 
in which we live, within the four walls 
of our boundaries, the Atlantic, the 
Pacific, Canada and Mexico, and 
whether there was enough to continue 
many of the essential resources neces- 
sary to maintain a vigorous, national 
life. The problem then that con- 
fronted the future was that we did not 
have enough to continue our average 
for very long; and then came that 
demand for an inventory. The first 
inventory ever made of the natural 
resources of any country in the world, 
because the whole resources of the 
federal government were laid open, was 
completed in six months. Then came 
a most significant meeting; a group of 
ten men chosen from the United States, 
Mexico and Canada in 1909 came 
together in Washington, making it 
evident that conservation of resources 
was not bounded by natural lines 
within the United States and that it 
was to the interest of all North Ameri- 
cans to join together and decide how 
the resources might be used for the 
best interests of all. This was most 
significant, for they invited the Presi- 
dent of the United States to lay before 
the nations of the world a plan for the 
world-wide conference which would 
bring together and prepare a method 
for the ascertainment of the natural 
resources of the whole globe, at least 
along the physical and economic lines. 
This would lay the basis fora wise, intel- 
ligent and foresighted use of natural re- 
sources for the people of the whole 
earth and thereby would create the 
strongest and most effective bond for 
peace and good fellowship among the 
nations. 


Unfortunately, the suggestion was 
dropped in the change of administra- 
tion and that meeting has not been 
held but it will be held and through 
this service will come a stronger move- 
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ment for world peace and a world 
congress, in my judgment, than has 
come from any other movement. So 
conservation deals as far as it can with 
a new point of view in the nation and 
a new point of view on the continent 
and will give us a new point of view in 
the whole world. 

First, as this question of conserva- 
tion arose it dealt mostly, as I have 
indicated, with the natural resources 
in the country at present, their quan- 
tity, the waste that was going on and 
the proper methods of avoiding that 
waste. It was purely a question of how 
much food and water and merchandise 
there was on board the ship and we 
had not come to realize how that has 
been wasted. 

The question of development and 
preservation and the use, broadly 
speaking, of natural resources has been 
considered but as to the numbers of 
our population which could be inter- 
ested in that use, nothing had been 
said; but that point of view wasn’t long 
in arising. Out of conservation, the 
efficient use of all the natural resources, 
as that idea was driven home to the 
minds of the whole people of the 
United States, naturally must come 
efficiency. Not that efficiency has not 
been attained many times, but there 
was tremendous pressure, a pressure 
of this great question which has more 
to do with our daily life; the informa- 
tion would come to us that the end of 
it all would be a conscious and devel- 
oped plan along all lines. We had 
seen that, but had not seen it would be 
impossible to develop a cbnservation 
ideal. 

The second question was for whose 
benefit shall the natural resources be 
used? And the way that came about 
was this. First, after the governors’ 
conference had formulated the con- 
servation idea, that there was an active 
national need, everyone was for con- 
servation and there was practically no 
dissenting voice. Of course it was a 
good thing to use our natural resources 
wisely, but the moment we began to 
apply the idea, immediately opposition 
arose. Just exactly as in church | 
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it issoeasy toapply the sermon tosome- 
one else. Just so it is easy for the 
man who is doing things to have his 
neighbor be good but when it is 
applied to his case, opposition is 
instantly met. As we applied the 
conservation idea to, say, Mr. A and 
Mr. B and said your forests ought to 
be conserved, you ought to stop steal- 
ing timber, oil and coal, you must grab 
no water power, then instantly a 
general protest began to be made with 
loud and vigorous opposition and that 
has grown steadily until now it is being 
overthrown and overwhelmed by the 
active support of the general body of 
the people. So we say that by the 
very force of circumstances the con- 
servation policy had to be a fighting 
policy because it was a thing that was 
standing in the way of individual gain. 

Immediately it became apparent 
that the case where conservation 
could be easily applied and with the 
best results was to these natural 
resources, that still remain in the 
public hands, the natural resources for 
the present and the future. The 
other question was the immediate use 
and preservation of any resources, first 
for the people in our times and second 
for the people coming in the future. 
In other words, we had come squarely 
against the great question of private 
monopoly, not that we foresaw we 
should not and not that we wanted to 
come into the fight, but simply because 
it could not be helped. Conservation 
led us there and we were obliged to 
face it. And then it appeared that 
the conservation of the ownership of 
natural resources, because that was the 
big fact along that line, works back on 
the average man and woman in the 
cost of living. In other words, it was 
realized that the real significance of the 
passage into private hands of great 
coal lands, timber lands, water power, 
of agricultural lands, of natural re- 
sources of any kind, works out to the 
man and the woman who never knew 
that this conservation existed and who 
never understood, in daily cost of liv- 
ing, that the conservation policy falls 
ontothefellowof broad statements and 
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broad politics because it interferes 
with the plans of a few big men in the 
organization of great business of 
natural resources. Conservation came, 
not only for that reason, but for the 
still more important reason that the 
application of the policy was one of 
monopoly and cost of living. It 
stayed because it laid at the heart the 
biggest of all questions, the cost of 
living of the average man and woman. 

We had, then, these situations to 
face; these great concentrations had 
taken place, they existed; new con- 
centrations were constantly being made 
and the first task, the important task, 
the task which should not be put off 
was to stop further concentration. So 
the conservation policy became at once 
anti-monopoly, the fighting policy, as 
I have said, and the policy laid down 
from the point of view of the future to 
exceed the broad question of the 
present. Consequently it goes without 
saying that the natural resources are 
raw material, food, clothing and house- 
hold goods and that the concentrated 
ownership of them cause power over 
all these comforts, conveniences and 
utilities. It is always difficult in a 
great question of this kind, it is always 
difficult in any work that is worth 
doing, to keep clear before the mind 
the great object that lies behind it all 
and makes the whole thing worth 
while; and yet there is nothing better 
worth while than to keep the legitimate 
end before us. That is what has been 
done to some extent in conservation 
and that is what is being done in the 
four big things before us along these 
lines. 

The most important of these to my 
mind is the question of water power. 
I know of nothing bigger than the 
height to which material civilization 
has gone with the use of mechanical 
power. We in this country have 
actively and effectively before usat all 
times the capacity of 360,000,000, al- 
though we have only 100,000,000 men, 
women and children of all ages. The 
control of that power puts into the 
hands of those who own it a more 
important influence over the daily life 
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of all the rest than any other form of 
control can give. As an illustration of 
it, it may be said that the average 
family’ in the United States has an 
income of about $600.00 and of that 
$600.00 more than $150.00 goes to pay 
the cost of transportation in one way 
or another; of course that is a gen- 
eral average. Transportation means 
power. 


The water power question is the 
question of the one natural power, the 
cheapest, most effective of all the power 
with which we are acquainted. The 
water power of the United States is 
divided under four heads; those not 
navigable; those not on public lands, 
those navigable and those on public 
lands. 

There are, however, running through 
a policy which should be applied to all 
of these kinds of power, certain main 
lines in which they are all alike. 
Water power, being a preferred sort of 
power and being essential to the general 
welfare, should not be allowed to pass 
out of the public control whether by 
the state or by. the nation and the 
essential thing first of all is that every 
water power now held in the public 
hands should remain in the public 
hands. But in our form of organiza- 
tion it is improper to have these 
powers developed by the nation or by 
the state. Therefore, they must be 
turned over temporarily to private 
individuals and through conferences 
with water power men, the water power 
policy has been threshed out. This 
department was six or seven years 
ahead of the other departments. It 
has these’ main lines under which it 
ought to work. First, no power 
should be given away but only for a 
limited time to allow for the profitable 
development of power because private 
enterprises will not take up water 
power unless it can make a profit. It 
simply must have development. 
Second, there must be compensation to 
the people. Do you realize that 
Niagara, the most valuable water power 
in the world, pays not one cent-to the 
United States or New York State? 
The men who have it now for ninety- 
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nine years, paid not one cent to the 
United States or New York State for 
the valuable right. A time limit of 
fifty years permits development of the 
power and no man should be allowed 
to develop just that part of it which 
might make him the most profit and 
get him cheaper power from the people. 
Behind the water power policy lies 
the idea of ultimate public control. 

Take for the next illustration our 
grazing lands. Through the entire 
western part of the country not less 
than 350,000,000 acres are available 
fornothingexceptrange. Itiscarrying 
now lessstock than half of what it might 
easily carry. That is to be put under 
public control. Always we should con- 
tinue public ownership until homes can 
be made on the land. As long as that 
grazing land is producing but half, it 
follows at once that the price of meat 
all over this land is directly affected by 
this conservation policy, just as any 
manufacturing line is affected by the 
water power policy. 

There is a proposition in the state 
of New York of developing water 
power in the Adirondacks. I am not 
sufficiently familiar with the details of 
the plan but I am confident that it will 
be the result over the nation that 
states and municipalities will take this 
and use it not for the making of a 
profit for a few but spread it as widely 
as possible. 


Take the question of our coal, oil 
and natural gas in addition to water 
power. Not one acre of any of these 
public lands containing coal or oil or 
natural gas ought to be allowed to pass 
out of the control of the state or nation 
where it is owned now. Because here 
again we meet the same idea of con- 
finement instead of public control, of 
confinement instead of natural re- 
sources, because public control over 
these things makes possible the con- 
trol over the life of the people. There 
are bills in Congress now for handling 
water power wisely, and for leasing the 
public lands, keeping the right of 
control in the government ‘hands: but 
leasing to private individuals and 
getting them into general use. 
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There is a bill for handling the graz- 
ing lands in the same way and there 
has just been passed a bill to start what 
will probably be, before we finish work- 
ing it out, the most complete and satis- 
factory conservation to be found out- 
side the national forests; that is to 
say, a bill has been passed for the 
construction of a government railroad 
in Alaska. A government railroad in 
Alaska means very little unless it is 
followed out by the use of its resources, 
especially coal, to prevent their control 
and concentration in a few hands and 
giving a few men power to dictate the 
price of things all of us have to have. 
That is the essence of the conservation 
policy—the use of all these resources 
for all the people. The distinction is 
as clear to you as it is to me. 

It must also take measures to ac- 
quaint the people of the United States 
with conservation. Today the essen- 
tial of conservation is to prevent fur- 
ther destruction, as this makes the 
article which is destroyed high in price 
to the average buyer. It must also 
take measures to prevent the destruc- 
tion of monopolies of natural resources. 


Third, and that is the part which still 
remains in the future, the handling of 
the concentrations that have already 
taken place. 

You will note I have said nothing at 


all about the forests. You have heard 
that to-day, and I do not intend to 
repeat any. I do want to use one 
illustration that has arisen, which is 
the next but one step of the conserva- 
tion movement. The matter of hand- 
ling the concentrations that have 
already taken place. 


There are in the hands of one group 
of western lumbermen thousands of 
acres of public timber, passed into 
private hands partly because of the bad 
administration and partly because the 
laws were bad. For less than a tenth 
of what that timber was worth it has 
passed into the hands of a small group 
of men, and the people of the United 
States, if they go on as they have been 
going will be compelled to pay the fine 
of $900,000,000 or nearly as much as 
the national debt, for allowing that 
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timber to pass out of the public hands 
into private hands.- It is a serious 
question. 


The same way with water power— 
sixty-five per cent. of the developed 
water power is in ten companies or ten 
groups of companies. But there has 
been a still more rapid increase in 
the water power held for develop- 
ment in the future. The ground 
work is laid for a giant monopoly, 
a greater control than any other 
country or any other state. Eighty 
per cent. of the anthracite coal is in 
the hands of one group, or company, so 
that about forty men have in their 
power the domination over the use and 
price of this public necessity over a 
large part of the United States. One 
thousand, six hundred and forty-one 
men, owners or group owners, own one 
out of every twenty acres in the 
United States and there is a concentra- 
tion of oil, lead and all other natural 
resources, about which I need not 
speak at present. What should we do 
about it? All of us have shied that 
question, partly for good reasons, to 
prevent the further concentration of 
these resources. We have not been 
willing to face the question of what 
shall be done with the resources al- 
ready concentrated, but that must be 
faced in the very near future. I shall 
not attempt to make any solution, but 
merely say there are certain lines along 
which it has been proposed that this 
question shall be taken. Perhaps the 
most difficult of the questions to be 
faced will be that of the unearned 
increment which people are required to 
pay and they will be paying this into 
the hands of private owners to whom 
they gave the resources. It has been 
proposed to meet the question by taxa- 
tion and the most earnest among these 
single tax advocates will find it neces- 
sary to vary the straight single tax. 
The theory of expropriation may be 
advanced so the state will say we will 
take for the public use what we gave 
out of the public treasury. And the 
question of privilege must also be fixed 
so as to prevent the effect of monopoly 
onthecostofliving. Thetheory of con- 
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trol which the state and nation should 
exercise over the owners of these 
resources would mean the taking for 
the public a given interest on what was 
their property and that must be used 
for the public welfare. There are 
solutions but it is enough to bring it 
before you. 

The great question in the next 

generation is what shall be done to 
remedy the conditions which we have 
allowed to take place; what we must 
do to prevent the further aggravation 
of these conditions. It is perfectly 
clear to me, at least in the nature of 
certain natural resources, possibly very 
limited in number, but very important 
in character, that the solution will be 
public ownership or such public con- 
trol as will amount to giving the 
people of the country and state the 
benefit of public ownership. 
+ I have run very rapidly over some 
of the questions which you might or 
might not expect to be included within 
my subject, and I have left entirely to 
one side many of the questions which 
are most usually to fall within the 
name of conservation. 

There are certain questions which 
Mr. Greeley discussed about govern- 
ment ownership. These are questions, 
at least for the present, involving con- 
troversy, which are immediately 
assailed, fighting questions, and this is 
the fighting aspect of the conservation 
policy. Before such an audience as 
this I need not say anything or make 
but brief reference to the evident wel- 
fare of the whole nation; that you 
understand as well as I. 
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I want to say in closing just this one 
thing. There is no task which might 
possibly rest on any man or woman 
that is equal in binding power to the 
task of leaving the country for our 
descendants as good as it has been 
for us. 

In South Carolina where I had 
charge of forest lands I remember going 
along a country road and seeing a little 
enclosure with a tombstone and I 
looked over and read. I will say the 
name was John Smith. It read, John 
Smith, born 1821, died 1895 and under 
it just this one line, ‘‘He left this coun- 
try better than he found it.’’ I do 
not think, for one, that any finer 
epitaph can ever be written than that. 

Conservation means that, if it means 
anything, it means it not only for the 
present, but the future as well. Con- 
servation is tremendously interested in 
the present. We have first learned of 
the natural resources of our lands but 
there is to be built on this continent of 
North America a better system, a more 
direct and efficient application of laws 
governing the natural resources and 
the welfare of all the people of the land. 
Conservation is the building policy, 
it is the civilization building policy, it 
is the use of the earth for the benefit of 
all the people and to them it ought to 
mean and to me it does mean, a better 
people living in a better land and 
nation. All that there is and the best 
that there is should be used to benefit 
all the people in the land; that is what 
conservationists are fighting for. I 
know of no better or finer task—I 
thank you. 





THE POULTRYMAN AND THE HOTEL TRADE 


By Augustus Nulle 


Steward of the Waldorf-Astoria 


THE business of selling food sup- 

plies to hotels direct has grown 
to such an extent that it merits the 
consideration of every producer of 
“quality” products. In the large cities 
the hotels formerly consumed almost 
all the very choice produce which 
came into the markets, but the general 
public has become educated to the 
quality of foods, and the “private 


ties and used for pastry, sauce and 
cooking. The reason for the dis- 
tinction is that the New York public 
seems to demand white shell eggs and 
they bring a higher price on the 
market, while the brown shell egg, 
just as fresh, is sold at a lower figure. 
In other cities, Boston, for example, 
the reverse is true and hotels there 
would probably use their white eggs 


PREPARING POULTRY FOR COOKING AT THE WALDORF-ASTORIA. 


family trade’’ demand, together with 
the increase in size and number of 
the hotels, has made it necessary 
that they reach out farther and 
farther in the search for the quantities 
of high quality foods that they require. 

For a great many years eggs have 
been bought direct from the producers 
and now at the Waldorf-Astoria we 
are using an average of about six 
hundred dozen per day, over ninety- 
five percent of which are shipped to 
us direct from poultry plants. One- 
quarter of our supply consists of white 
shell eggs for table use only and the 
balance are of the brown shell varie- 


for breaking, as the New York hotels 
use the browns. The prices paid by 
hotels range from two to five cents 
per dozen over the quotations for 
“State, Pennsylvania and nearby hen- 
nery whites,” or ‘““‘browns’”’ as the case 
may be. Storage eggs as a rule are 
not safe for use in a large hotel as 
one might be ever so careful in hand- 
ling them and yet pass as perfect a 
single egg that stood the light test 
but was musty. Then the cooks, 
breaking out a case of thirty dozen at a 
time and separating whites and yolks 
might allow that musty egg to get 
into a batch of cake or a quantity of 
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sauce or ice cream, which would be a 
total loss. 

Arrangements for the year’s supply 
are usually made about the first of 
September. This is the beginning of 
the hotel’s busy season and is also 
the beginning of the period of scarcity 
in eggs; we know that any shipper who 
can send a regular supply for that 
period can be depended upon for the 
same supply during the balance of the 
year. No definite contracts are made 
as to anything but price, as no one 
can foresee just how many eggs will 
be produced, but the shipper who takes 
care of the hotel during the scarce 
time has the best chance to dispose of a 
few more when they become plentiful. 

They are usually shipped in crates 
containing thirty dozen and a pro- 
ducer should be able to send at least 
one crate per week during the season 
of scarcity before attempting to do 
business with a hotel. The eggs must 
be large, clean, and if possible, un- 
fertile. During the period just fol- 
lowing the hatching season they should 
be carefully candled for blood spots 
and in fact some of the most success- 
ful shippers candle them at all times 
as there is always the possibility that 
in spite of every egg being candled at 
the hotel before it is boiled, a bad one 
may slip through and when opened 
at the table cause serious complaint. 
When such things happen of course 
the steward can do nothing but dis- 
continue buying from that particular 
source. The hens should not be fed 
anything which will give the egg an 
objectionable flavor or color the yolk. 
We have on occasions detected a strong 
flavor caused in forcing the hens to 
lay by feeding large quantities of 
Cayenne pepper or mustard. Allow- 
ing hens to range in a field of rape will 
sometimes darken the yolk to such an 
extent as to be objectionable, and there 
are other foods which will affect the 
quality of the egg. 

If shipments are made to a small 
hotel it may be advisable to mark the 
eggs with the name of the producing 
farm. This often tends to create a 
demand for them if the patrons of the 
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hotel like the quality. The marking 
may be done with a rubber stamp and 
indelible ink. Most of the large 
poultry plants are shipping in the 
ordinary crates which are thrown away 
after use. The private returnable 
cases are perhaps better to use when 
eggs are delivered personally by wagon, 
but for express shipments, if the 
crates are well packed and clean, dry 
fillers used, secured by excelsior or 
waste paper so that they will not work 
loose, there is no reason why the con- 
tents should not arrive in the best of 
condition. The express rates have 
been lowered and the companies are 
very reasonable about making settle- 
ments for losses and damage. The 
cost of expressage is a matter to be 
arranged between the shipper and 
his customer. Usually, however, the 
shipper has to stand this expense and 
he either sends his eggs prepaid or the 
charges collected at the other end are 
deducted from his bill. The former 
method is better as the shipper is 
more familiar with the rates from his 
home town and there are not likely to 
be as many errors requiring adjust- 
ment with the express company. 

The best method of billing is to en- 
close a bill with each shipment. 
In fact this method is the best for 
direct shipment of any produce, as 
if there is a shortage it will be dis- 
covered at once, and saves delay on 
correcting the error. Our shippers 
enclose two bills made out for the 
quantity of eggs but with the prices 
blank. We then fill in the price for the 
day on which the eggs are received, 
deduct the expressage if the package 
has not been prepaid and return one 
of the bills to the shipper for his 
record. It is also well, if settlements 
are made monthly, to send a statement 
on the first of every month by mail, 
so that the account may be checked 
up and passed for. payment without 
delay. 

In taking up the poultry end of the 
business the conditions are somewhat 
different. The quality of fresh eggs 
is not subject to very much variation 
but the producer who wishes to sell 
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his poultry to hotels has a more dif- 
ficult problem to solve. Taking our 
house as an example, we use three 
sizes of broilers, weighing one pound, 
one ard one-half pounds and two and 
one-half pounds each respectively. 
The one pound broiler is sold as 
“Poussin” or ‘Hamburg Chicken” and 
is served whole either broiled or 
roasted. Along in the early part of 


May they become plentiful as most of 
the large poultry plants are killing off 
their surplus cockerels and disposing 
of them for any price they will bring. 
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and a large percentage of them are also 
White Leghorn cockerels. The two 
and one-half pound broiler is used for 
dinner, split and served for two per- 
sons. These broilers are usually of 
a heavier breed than the White Leg- 
horn, which does not seem to fatten 
up to that weight and rerrain tender. 
A great many hote!s and restaurants 
use only two sizes of broilers, one 
pound each and two pounds each, 
and eliminate the third size. 

In roasting chickens two weights are 
used, three and four pounds each. 


MAIN KITCHEN AT THE WALDORF-—ASTORIA. 


But hotels are looking for quality and 
if a poultryman is able to produce a 
chicken that is a little more plump, a 
little more tender than the ordinary 
market bird, he can obtain a better 
price. I have in mind a farmer in 
New Jersey who fattens up his surplus 
White Leghorn cockerels on a sour 
milk mash and selects one pound birds 
which we are glad to buy at sixty-five 
cents each when chickens of the same 
size are selling in the market at thirty- 
five and forty cents. 

The next size, the one and one-half 
pound broiler, is sometimes served 
whole, but as a rule is used for lunch- 
eons and a half served to each diner. 
We sell more of this size than any other 


The three pound roaster is served 
whole to two persons. The four 
pound roaster is not used for roasting 
at all, but the breast is taken off the 
raw chicken in one piece, cooked in a 
chafing dish and served on a slice of 
Virginia ham or in some other attrac- 
tive way. 

Up to the present time hotels have 
been compelled to procure most of 
this poultry from the dealer for the 
reason that it is so difficult to get it of 
uniform size from individual shippers. 
When several diners in our restaurant 
order broiled chicken it would not do 
at all to serve large ones to some of the 
party and small to others. The market 
men have large quantities from dif- 
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ferent shippers to select from and are 
able to supply birds which only vary 
slightly in weight. Under these cir- 
cumstances the hotel steward hesi- 
tates to buy direct from the pro- 
ducer and it is only by quality and 
careful selection that the individual 
shipper can retain the business. He 
can be sure, however, that if his 
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containing one or two dozen. They 
should not be drawn, as undrawn 
poultry does not spoil as quickly, and 
the heads and feet should not be 
removed. Care should be taken that 
the crops are empty and that the 
chickens are cooled slowly after killing 
until none of the natural heat remains 
when they are packed. During the 
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quality is exceptional the hotel steward 
will try and stretch a point in his 
favor. 

Another difficulty experienced in 
buying for hotels is that at certain 
times of the year, generally during 


December, January, February and 
March, it is almost impossible to 
procure a supply of fresh killed 
poultry. During these months a pro- 
ducer who can ship any quantity, no 
matter how small, can obtain good 
prices. Broilers and roasters should 
be dry picked and packed in boxes 


warm weather of course they should 
be iced for shipment. 

Another large item in the poultry 
bill of a hotel is for fowl. These are 
used for boiling to make soup stock 
and also cut up for sandwiches and 
salad. They are not profitable to 
the hotel under four pounds in weight 
and in a great many cases the five 
pound size will be required. A 
poultryman should have no difficulty 
in disposing of them at a price slightly 
higher than market quotations. They 
may be shipped in boxes or barrels 
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and very often it is not necessary to 
dry pick them as scalded fowl, if 
fresh killed, are just as desirable for 
broiling. 

The demand for capons is fairly 
large, especially in the early winter 
and in those hotels catering to private 
families. There the steward serves 
a whole bird to a dinner party and 
arrangements can be made to ship 
almost any size. In the transient 
hotels he will require capons about 
eleven pounds in weight, from which 
he can profitably cut portions or 
slices. The same methods should be 
used in shipping as have already been 
suggested for broilers and roasters. 

Turkeys are now consumed in large 
quantities during almost the entire 
year, and direct shipments, especially 
in the early winter have become quite 
a factor in the hotel trade. In the 
past season at the Waldorf-Astoria 
we have bought from producers as far 
west as Wisconsin and we have 
received peanut-fed turkeys from 
South Carolina. Other districts which 


contributed to our supply, shipped 
direct were, Virginia, Maryland, Penn- 


sylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
Vermont and Rhode Island. In all 
cases a certain number were taken 
every week, dry picked, shipped in 
barrels, and weighing from twelve to 
fourteen pounds _ each. Turkeys 
weighing about four and one-half 
pounds and used for broiling are also 
becoming quite popular. Unless a 
poultry farm is restricted as to space, 
however, it would not be profitable to 
sell squab turkeys, as by the time they 
have attained that size they have 
passed through the many turkey 
troubles and are hardy enough to 
almost take care of themselves. 


Ducks are also taken in two sizes; 
for roasting about five pounds and 
for broiling about three pounds each. 
This is one item on our poultry account 
which is taken care of entirely by 
direct shipments and we have not 
purchased a single duck in the New 
York market for the past season. 
The most satisfactory breed seems to 
be the Walaske Pekin, though we have 
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experimented with Indian Runner 
broilers and found them very fine. 

Of all poultry the demand for geese 
is the lightest as they are only used in 
any quantity during the holiday sea- 
son. However, we are obliged to have 
a few of them on hand at all times and 
a good deal of our supply is taken from 
producers who include them with 
shipments of other varieties of poultry. 
They bring a good price and have a 
large sale in the general market and 
should be a profitable side line for a 
poultryman. 

Guinea chickens and squabs are 
filling a new demand in the hotel 
trade. We require something to take 
the place of. game, the sale of which 
has been prohibited, and for large 
public dinners we can no longer use 
wild duck, partridge, quail or grouse. 
In place of these, quantities of guinea 
chickens and squabs are being con- 
sumed and in the early part of 1913 
there was a serious shortage and 
consequent high prices. During one 
month we used at the Waldorf- 
Astoria over six thousand guinea 
chickens for banquets and almost as 
many squabs. The guineas are of 
two sizes, the broiler weighing about 
one and one-quarter pounds and the 
roaster about a half pound heavier. 
They must be selected of uniform size 
and handled in the same manner as 
chickens. Some consumers will take 
them unplucked but a hotel will 
prefer them dry picked, as it is dif- 
ficult when they are received to tell 
the quality under the plumage. Squabs 
should also be selected as to size and 
packed in dozens weighing seven, 
eight, nine, and ten pounds. For 
banquets the eight pound size is 
usually required and for the regular 
restaurant service the ten pound, but 
the various hotels will use different 
sizes, depending upon the class of 
patronage they cater to, and the prices 
they are able to obtain. 

Now a word as to how the poultry- 
man can get in touch with the hotel 
trade and keep the business after he 
has succeeded in obtaining it. In the 
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A FARM PICNIC IN OHIO 


Joseph E. Wing 


Epitor’s NoteE—Mr. Wing owns about 500 acres near Mechanicsburg, Ohio. When 
he took charge of the farm, some years ago, it had ceased to be profitable, but by carefully 
building up the soil he now has the land in such a fertile condition that much of it averages 


five tons of alfalfa to the acre. 


My Dear Cornell Countryman: 

This is how we came to have a 
picnic on Woodland Farm last 28th of 
May. For now these many years 
our father and after him we brothers 
have striven to make this farm fertile, 
beautiful and profitable. After drains 
had been laid and manure used and 
phosphorus applied then alfalfa grew for 


He is specializing in sheep and alfalfa. 


The Governor of Ohio, Hon. James 
Cox wished to come, so did the Dean of 
our Agricultural College, Homer C. 
Price, and many others of like fame. 
We asked the ladies of our church to 
feed 400 people, and then we were 
aghast lest they have left on their 
hands too many sandwiches! 

The day dawned fine ard clear. 


MEETING ON WOODLAND FARM——MR. WING SPEAKING. 


us notably well, so at last all of the 
farm was, as we say, “alfalfa efficient.” 
One day last May we looked over the 
fields and saw the alfalfa and it was 
beautifully good. It seemed so good 
that I could not bear that our neigh- 
bors should not see it, see it and gain 
new faith in agriculture. There were 
75 acres of it all in one field, gloriously 
beautiful! There were, too—r1o00o fat 
lambs in the yards. We hoped that 
if men came to see our alfalfa they 
would cease to plant little test patches 
here and there and would plant it 
by fields. So we announced the picnic, 
and certain good friends aided us in 
making widespread the tidings. 


The people came. The earliest ones 
came on foot. Later ones came in 
automobiles. A special train brought 
students from the Ohio Agricultural 
College. They came, and yet they 
came. At first we were glad, elated; 
then amazed, then dismayed, then 
frightened! The two-acre lawn filled 
full. Automobiles were parked in the 
woodland and along the fences for a 
mile or more. The Governor arose 
to address the people and more than 
3,500 of them were there! It was, 
truly, a great day for an Ohio farm. 
Well, we took them in parties 
tramping down through the alfalfa 
fields, where roadways had been mown 
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ALFALFA ON WOODLAND FARM. 


for their passage; we had a lot of high 
school boys to guide them and dis- 
tribute little cards that set forth the 
simple art that had made a success in 
each field; they seemed happy in it all, 
the picnic was a success. 

But, oh the tragedy of it! Lunch 
time came. Frantically the auto- 
mobiles sped to the village and back, 
carrying to Woodland Farm every 
loaf of bread, every ounce of butter, 
every bit of ham, in fact, every scrap 
of edible picnic stuff that could be 
found, and yet the people hungered! 


About 1,500 were fed of the 3,500. 
The others departed in the gloaming 
and as they approached little villages 
and towns in the surrounding country 
they stopped in swarms and devoured 
like the locusts of Egypt until all of 
these towns likewise were eaten 
bare. 

Truly, it was the happiest day of my 
life. Will we have it again? Well, 
not this year, thank you! We are 
brave, but there is a courage that 
amounts to rashness. 

(Signed) JosEpH E. WInNc. 


A STUDY IN CLOSE BREEDING 


By Professor Harry Hayward, ’94 


Director of the Delaware College Agricultural Experiment Station 


PERHAPS no phase of agriculture is 

carried on with so much un- 
certainty as to results as the breeding 
of live stock. We lack not only exact 
information as to, the influence ex- 
erted by environment and nutrition, 
before an animal is born, but we also 
lack general information concerning 
the laws of reproduction themselves. 
The rediscovery of Mendel’s law has 
aroused such interest in breeding that 
considerable data has been accumu- 
lated by a number of investigators who 
are now studying this field using both 


plants and small animals in their 
researches. Also studies in breeding 
the larger animals are now being 
carried on in a number of different 
Experiment Stations but as yet little 
data has been reported by our investi- 
gators. And less, still, has been put 
in such shape that it is of any real 
value to the man whose money income 
is derived almost exclusively from his 
skill not only as a breeder, but as a 
developer and as a salesman of his 
cattle, pigs, sheep, or horses. The 
total result is that America has few 
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great breeders. When some one does 
reach the top, many others rush to 
pay extremely high prices for the 
result of his efforts rather than at- 
tempting to emulate the methods or 
system that produced them. 

The Delaware Station has been at 
work for the past six years attempting 
to determine the influence of a single 
question in reproduction, namely, the 
effect of close breeding in pigs. The 
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study of results obtained by some 
plant breeders and from the work of 
some of our greatest Shorthorn cattle 
breeders, particularly Bates, Booth, 
and Cruickshank. 

Those who have followed the work 
of Burbank and other plant breeders 
have noticed that they are constantly 
on the watch for variations that are 
pure; that is, variations that will 
reproduce themselves with certainty. 


THE INBRED JERSEY BULL—‘‘TWO HUNDRED PER CENT.” 
A PROMINENT PRIZE WINNER AND GOOD SIRE. 


results, while by no means con- 
clusive as yet may be of interest to 
Animal Husbandry students. 

The studies at Delaware were under- 
taken with the thought that by means 
of close breeding and selection, a 
greater uniformity of type could be 
secured, and that eventually the time 
would come when there would be but 
few variations from the desired type. 
In consequence, not only should the 
males be more prepotent, but the 
individuals should be economically 
more efficient in every way. The 
plan of the work was conceived from a 


From these an uncertain number may 
be produced that are pure in the same 
sense, and in time, by constant selec- 
tion, a new type may be fixed, that 


will reproduce itself with a great 
degree of certainty. 

In the animal world, conditions are 
found which are approximately analog- 
ous to those of the plant world. One 
animal in a large number will breed 
true in one or more of its characteristic 
attributes. De Kol 2’’—Golden Lad, 
May Rose II—and Hambletonian 
10 are illustrations of this state- 
ment. 
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This principle explains why some 
sires are so much better and so much 
more potent than others in improving 
their family or strain. This is, in 
turn, explained by another interesting 
fact in the physiology of reproduction. 
We are told that the chromosomes are 
the hereditary factors of the repro- 
ductive cells, that their numbers 
differ in the reproductive cells of the 
various classes of animals and plants, 
and that there are sixteen in farm 
animals. When the male and female 
cells meet to form a new cell, one-half 
the chromosomes in each degenerate 
and disappear in order that the new 
cell may have the required number of 
sixteen. Assuming that some of these 
sixteen chromosomes are good, some 
bad, and some indifferent, the quality 
of the new animal depends upon 
whether the good or bad chromosomes 
go to form the new cell-contents 
which originate the new cell from 
which the animal grows. This seems 
to explain why the offspring from the 
same parents may differ so widely, and 
why it is that some individuals of the 
same litter may be good while the 
rest are bad or indifferent. 

The influence of nutrition and en- 
vironment upon the chromosomes and 
their selection has not been deter- 
mined. Of course some sires and dams 
produce chromosomes of better quality 
than do others. As this is an indi- 
vidual attribute, however, it is un- 
likely that it can be influenced beyond 
narrow limits. Occasionally we see 
a sire that has been almost a total 
failure under certain conditions, be- 
come a noted producer under a dif- 
ferent environment. 

There are various ways in which 
breeders may take advantage of this 
information in their work with farm 
stock. 

First, whenever they are so fortu- 
nate as to find a “pure’’ animal, let 
them use it to the fullest possible 
extent in fixing a desirable type. 
This is the method pursued both by 
plant breeders, and by our great 
breeders of dairy and beef cattle. 
It has also been employed by our 





most noted swine and sheep breeders. 
If Amos Cruickshank had not made 
use of the “pure”? Short-horn bull 
champion of England, the world would 
not have had the Scotch Short- 
horns in such perfection as we now 
find them. Nor would the Jersey 
cattle be what they are today without 
the fullest use of the ‘‘pure’’ sire, 
Golden Lad. Where this principle 
has been applied in practice as a 
means to an end and not as an end in 
itself, most satisfactory results have 
been obtained. Theoretically, it is the 
most direct road to improvement. 

Second. It is perhaps, highly prob- 
able that the best and most uniform 
results will be obtained when chromo- 
somes are from cells that are uniform. 
Or, in other words, more satisfactory 
results may be expected when the 
animals mated are of the same type and 
breeding, and the better the type and 
breeding, the better and more certain 
the results. A well known breeder 
once said, “I have so managed my 
purchases and my breeding methods 
that when anyone wants the best, he 
has to come to me for it.” Subse- 
quent events have, in the main, borne 
out his statement. 


Third. When an “impure’”’ animal 
appears, the breeder should recognize 
it at an early date, lest sooner or later 
it pollute the entire herd or flock. 
Such an animal may even be a superior 
individual, but an inferior breeder. 
While the inferior offspring of such an 
individual may be and frequently are 
good breeders, for the sake of getting 
the best results in the end, they should 
not be used. In other words, to 
reach the ideal, only ‘“‘pure’’ animals of 
the highest type should be used for 
breeding. 

The problem is to obtain the “‘pure’ 
sire and dam that are of satisfactory 
type and then by a rational system of 
care and management to reproduce 
them with a _ sufficient degree of 
certainty. In the solution of this 
problem there is, as we have noted, 
but little experimental data. There 
are, however, a large number of 
breeders whose success is recognized 
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LITTER OF BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


A. 


| 
| 
| 
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Duke of Sussex 6th 
159088 
9 in litter 


Duchess Stub Tail 
11 in litter 
9 in sow’s first litter. 62.5 
percent inbred in 5th 
parental generation. 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
l 


a. 


Baron Duke 50th 
75000 


Baron Duke’s 50th’s 
Masterpiece 


107000 Masterpiece Baroness 3d - 


88148 


Lord Charmer 3d 
54996 


Outten Farm Charmer 
106592 


107000 


Duke of Sussex 6th 
159088 
9 in litter 


A Eh Ee 


Outten Farm Charmer 
106592 


on 


Duke of Kent II 
115273 
8 in litter 


Duchess of Silverspring 
138261 
12 in litter Blue Hen 7th 


122151 


Lord Premier 
5001 


Duchess 168 
44532 


Masterpiece 
77000 


Baroness Lady 3d 
64620 


Lord Premier 
5001 


Charmer 48 
33453 


Masterpiece 
77000 


Duchess 8th 
76597 


Baron Duke 50th 
75000 


Masterpiece Baroness 3d 


88148 


Lord Charmer 3d 
54996 


Beulah 
81143 


Baron Duke 50th Master- 


piece 
107000 


Beulah 
81143 


96996 
Beulah 


Baron Lee 4 33446 
Margery 37491 


King Lee 2d 29801 
Duchess 120 28675 


Black Robin Hood 66086 
Duchess 221 56257 


Model Lee 2d 36500 
Baroness Lady II 52523 


Baron Lee 4 33446 
Margery 37491 
Longfellow 16835 
Charmer 36th 27531 


Black Robin Hood 66086 
Duchess 221 56257 


Artful Boy 69758 
Duchess 4th 69757 


Lord Premier 5001 
Duchess 168 44532 


Masterpiece 77000 
Baroness Lady 3d 64620 


Lord Premier 5001 
Charmer 48 33453 


Masterpiece 77000 
Duchess 8th 76597 
Baron Duke 50th 75000, ; 
Masterpiece Baroness 3d 
Masterpiece 77000 
Duchess 8th 76597 
Lord Charmer 3d 54996 
Beulah 81143 


Masterpiece 77000 | , 


| 
= 


J ( 
| 
f Beulah’s Lord Charmer j 
| { 


13 in litter 81143 Duchess 8th 76597 
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by everyone interested in the subject 
under discussion. Not only indivi- 
duals, but also, groups of men have 
worked toward a definite end but 
with no concerted action. 

The most striking result of such 
work, and the one with which we are 
all more or less familiar, is the develop- 
ment of the American trotting horse. 
This example is of special importance to 
us because the measure of the results 
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who, in turn, was as strongly inbred 
to the great thoroughbred Diomed as 
Hambletonian was to Messenger. 

The blood of Hambletonian was 
bred so well and has been blended so 
successfully that today the successful 
race horse or sire, with scarcely an 
exception, shows in his pedigree numer- 
ous crosses to this great progenitor of 
speed. 

That these results have been ob- 


THE BERKSHIRE BOAR THAT IS BEING EXTENSIVELY USED IN THE BREEDING 
EXPERIMENTS AT THE DELAWARE STATION. 


obtained is expressed in the absolute 


terms of minutes and seconds. Itisa 
notable fact that the American trotting 
horse came largely through one horse, 
Hambletonian 10. If his breeding is 
carefully studied, it will be found that 
he was strongly inbred to Imp. 
Messenger, who, in turn, was rich in 
the blood of Darley Arabian, Godolp- 
hin, and Byerly Turk; three horses 
that formed the arch stones in the 
improvement of the English race 
horse. If this investigation is carried 
a little further, it will be found that 
Hambletonian nicked best with the 
daughters of Seeley’s American Star, 


tained without systematic effort, all 
will admit, but, on the other hand, it 
may be said that horse breeders the 
country over have aimed to breed 
their mares to the fast stallions with 
little regard to their relationship so 
long as it was not very close, as mother 
to son, or father to daughter. In this 
way, we have secured a breed of horses 
quite uniform in type and gait. 
Similar to what has been done by the 
use of the blood of Hambletonian is 
the result obtained in another line by 
the Jersey breeders in the Island 
through the bull, Golden Lad. Most 
students are familiar with the history 
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of this great sire, and of his influence 
upon the Island type of Jersey cattle. 
This blood is still breeding on and is 
producing the best there is of Jerseys. 

Another most excellent illustration 
of this system is seen in what N. H. 
Gentry has done with Berkshire pigs. 
For the past 25 or 30 years, Mr. 
Gentry states, he has not purchased a 
breeding boar, and perhaps Gentry’s 
Berkshires are more eagerly sought 
than any others. Further, in recent 
National exhibitions, Gentry bred pigs 
have won most of the highest prizes. 
Mr. Gentry attributes no small degree 
of his success to his system of breeding 
within his own families. 

The great cornerstone of the 
breeder’s work has been, and in all 
probability always will be, the fact 
that “like produces like.’’ When we 
shall have bred our farm stock as 
pure as the birds of the air or the wild 
animals, or in other words, when we 
shall have eliminated the inferior 
animals so completely that they have 
no influence in determining the quality 
of the new individual, we shall have 
reached our objective point as breeders. 

It will be readily seen from what has 
been said that the single phase of 
breeding that is emphasized in this 
paper is close breeding, or line breeding 
asitistermed by some. In view of the 
facts as they are recorded in the 
history of the methods devised and 
followed by our greatest improvers of 
live stock, it is not too much to say 
that this is the most feasible system of 
improving our farm stock and main- 
taining whatever improvements have 
been made. 


It has yet to be proven that bad 


results will follow the mating of ani- 
mals of good individuality even though 
they are closely related. The close 
breeding that has been practiced at 
Delaware College with Berkshire pigs 
for the past five years, has succeeded 
in fixing a pretty definite type. 
While this type may not be the ideal 
of some breeders, nevertheless it is a 
type and is quite uniformly represented 
by practically all the animals in the 
herd. 
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In this work in close breeding there 
have always been some sows in the 
herd that were in no way related to 
the inbred stock. These have been 
mated with the inbred sires and the 
progeny used as checks upon the 
closely bred pigs. The results ob- 
tained thus far indicate that inbreed- 
ing, as carried on under the conditions 
that obtain at the Delaware Station 
has had no adverse influence upon the 
size, constitution or fecundity of the 
pigs. The herd has had its share of 
misfortune with cholera and results of 
inefficient work of poor caretakers and 
feeders, but all of these calamities 
have affected the check and experi- 
mental animals alike. 

It is intended to carry on the work 
indefinitely or until the experiment 
checks itself. The same line of work 
is also being carried on in the Station’s 
Guernsey herd and perhaps in the 
course of years some interesting data 
on the effect of close breeding in dairy 
cattle will be obtained. 

What is being attempted at the 
Delaware Station is graphically shown 
in the typical pedigrees which ac- 
company this article. The percentage 
of inbreeding in each case is based on 
the coefficient of inbreeding suggested 
by Pearl in the American Naturalist 
for October, 1913, and are comparable. 
The aim has been to select the best 
individuals from various litters as 
material for the experiment, and no 
inferior animal has been used. With 
a single exception of a double harelip, 
no deformities or other abnormalities 
have appeared. There have been no 
very small litters. A gilt, not inbred, 
farrowed a litter of four to the service 
of her own sire; this being the small- 
est litter that has appeared in the 
experiment. 

By comparing the pedigrees of the 
Jersey bull 200 per cent, 50 per cent 
inbred, but which appears to be about 
as close as possible, with the litter of 
Berkshire pigs out of Duchess Stub Tail 
62.5 per cent inbred, a good idea of the 
intensity of the inbreeding in the Dela- 
ware Experiments may be obtained. 

(Continued on advertising page 10) 





A NEW SPRAY RIG 


J. L. Strahan 


Instructor Farm Mechanics Department, Cornell University 


PROFESSOR B. B. Robb of the 

Department of Rural Engineer- 
ing has recently perfected the design 
of a new type of spray rig which is, in 
principle, quite different from any now 
on the market and which bids fair to 
become an innovation in the field of 
spraying machinery. 


SIDE VIEW OF SPRAY RIG. 


The essentials of design are shown 
by the accompanying cuts. They are 
briefly, sheet metal round tanks 4% 
feet in diameter and 18 inches wide 
hung on a five-inch hollow iron axle in 
place of wheels. % The axle is tapped 


TOP VIEW OF SPRAY RIG. 


within the wheels or tanks to receive a 
one~nch iron pipe which reaches to 
within a short distance of the bottom. 
As the axle does not revolve, these 
pipes remain in a perpendicular posi- 


tion, and liquid can be pumped through 
them and out of a larger hole in the 
center of the axle. 

A platform of angle iron and small 
boards is hung from the axle on U 
bolts and upon this is placed the 
power plant, consisting of a small 
1% H. P. gasoline engine and power 
pump. Any form of tower desired 
can be placed on the frame. 

A description of so unique a design 
would be incomplete without some 
mention of the advantages it possesses 
over the designs at present in general 
use: 


SECTION THRU CENTER OF SPRAY RIG. 


First, then, a center of gravity from 
18 inches to two feet from the ground 
makes it almost impossible to tip over; 
Second, a tire width of 18 inches will 
allow it to float over soft ground where 


a narrower tire would sink in; Third, 
it is 20 per cent lighter than the 
lightest rig of its capacity at present 
on the market (approximately 200 
gallons); Fourth, power for agita- 
tion is supplied by the horses, thereby 
making it possible to cut the engine 
power nearly in two; Fifth, its short 
construction makes it easy to turn in 
the orchard. 





ADDRESS BY DIRECTOR WILLIAM A. 
STOCKING, JR. 


(Delivered before the Students’ Association, February 11, 1914) 


N® ONE deplores more than I the 

fact that it is necessary for me to 
speak to you in the place of Director 
Bailey. Every alumnus of the col- 
lege regrets the fact that Director 
Bailey felt obliged to resign from the 
directorship and we all feel the loss 
that faculty, students, and alumni 
have sustained. In the field of agri- 
cultural education Director Bailey has 
no equal. In him the college had a 
marvelous combination of adminis- 
trative ability, sympathetic leader- 
ship for students and faculty, and 
prophetic foresight which have been a 
constant inspiration to all who have 
come under his wise guidance. Per- 
haps more than anything else we miss 
the inspiration of his great personality 
which has been with us for so many 
years. 

Unfortunately, the position of Act- 
ing Director does not carry with it the 
ability to discuss broad questions of 
rural philosophy and country life as 
you have been accustomed to hear 
them discussed by Director Bailey, 
but as alumni you are interested in 
the work that the college is doing and 
the plans that are in mind for the 
continuance and development of its 
work. I think I can do no better, 
therefore, than to spend the few 
minutes assigned me in giving you a 
brief survey of the college in its 
present condition and what we hope 
to do in the immediate future. 


MATERIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The construction of our new build- 
ings is proceeding slowly. The new 
auditorium is now in condition for use, 
although it has not yet been officially 
turned over to the college by the state 
authorities, because of a few details 
which are still not satisfactory to 
the State Architect. The new forestry 
building will be ready for occupancy 
so 1e time during the present term. 


The new animal husbandry building 
and the new judging pavilion are 
being pushed rapidly and will be ready 
for use before the beginning of the 
next college year. The contract has 
been let and construction commenced 
for the new agronomy building at the 
east of the home economics building. 
This will cost $100,000. In addition 
to these buildings which are now more 
or less visible on the campus, the last 
legislature granted appropriations for 
pig and sheep barns, a tool barn, 
additions to the greenhouse range, 
minor poultry buildings to complete 
the teaching facilities, a model rural 
schoolhouse, and for the completion 
of the new heating-plant, including the 
construction of the main steam line in 
a tunnel running from the heating- 
plant to the center of the agricultural 
quadrangle from which side lines will 
connect with the different buildings. 
The plans for all of these buildings are 
now under way and the work will be 
pushed as rapidly as possible. It is 
hoped that all of them may be com- 
pleted during the coming summer. 
The old central poultry building has 
been moved over against the woods to 
the east and remodeled for the use of 
the Landscape Art Department. This 
has been done at a very moderate cost 
and when completed will make a very 
attractive, serviceable home for the 
Department. A head-house and one 
section of glass has been erected as a 
beginning of a new range for the 
Department of Vegetable-Gardening. 
This will be extended as funds are 
available. 


GROUNDS 


Because of the continuous building 
operations, including the laying of 
underground conduits for telephone 
and electric light wires, it has been im- 
possible to complete the development 
of the grounds around the college 
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buildings. Definite plans have now 
been agreed upon by the Grounds’ 
Committee for the development of the 
quadrangle and the rough grading 
was done last fall. This will be com- 
pleted as soon as the weather permitsin 
the spring. The row of large elm trees 
at the north of the quadrangle will 
need to be removed in order to make 
room for the new building, which will 
be located there. It is planned to 
move these trees into the quadrangle, 
thus giving it a finished appearance 
immediately. 

The location of drives and service 
roads about the college buildings has 
been decided and a part of the work 
has already been done. It is hoped 
that this work can be completed, at 
least in connection with the main 
quadrangle, early next spring. 

A considerable amount of planting 
will also be done this season. This 
will include a row of trees each side of 
the tower road from Garden Avenue 
to}the Judd Falls road and small 
plantingsin and around the quadrangle. 


INSTRUCTION 


With the material development of 
the college the quality of the instruc- 
tion given has not been overlooked. 
Last year the faculty voted not to 
admit students without full 15 units of 
entrance. This requirement has been 
rigidly adhered to this year. This 
resulted in about 60 to 70 students 
being refused admission for the first 
semester because of entrance defic- 
iencies, but the faculty believe it will 
result in materially raising the standard 
of the work in the College of Agricul- 
ture. 

For some time it has been Director 
Bailey’s desire to have the College of 
Agriculture open to students the 
entire year. Last year the faculty 
voted that the college should establish 
a third or summer term as nearly as 
possible equal to each of the two 
present terms. This proposition was 
approved by the trustees and arrange- 
ments have now been made for the 
inauguration of this enlarged college 
year beginning with the summer of 
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1914. By beginning the third term 
immediately on the close of instruc- 
tion in June and continuing until the 
opening of instruction in the fall, it is 
possible to get a third term equal to 
each of the present terms. The an- 
nouncement for this term is now ready 
for distribution. It is believed that 
the development of this third term will 
result to great benefit in both students 
and faculty. It will make it possible 
to give instruction during those months 
of the year when nature provides the 
material for the work. This is especi- 
ally true in plant industry subjects, 
including botany, plant-breeding, plant 
diseases, entomology and biology, and 
certain others. One of the important 
results of the new plan is the placing 
of the members of the agricultural 
faculty upon the same basis as in the 
rest of the university, namely, nine 
months’ service each year. This will 
make it possible for members of the 
staff to have three months each year 
for study and research in such manner 
as they may desire. The time at 
which courses and vacations shall be 
scheduled is left with each department 
and the work will be so arranged that 
particular courses will be given at 
such time of year as will result in the 
most effective teaching. Vacations 
will be arranged to meet the require- 
ments of the department’s activities. 
With the rapid development of agri- 
cultural knowledge, it is highly im- 
portant that the members of the 
teaching staff have opportunity for 
personal research and study in order 
that they may develop to the greatest 
degree the subject-matter with which 
they are especially concerned. We 
believe that this new plan is an im- 
portant step in advance and will 
result in materially improving the 
quality of instruction in the College of 
Agriculture. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The publishing work of the college 
is increasing each year. We are now 
editing six series of publications and 
during the past year the work in- 
cluded the publication of 63 issues 
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with a total of over two million copies. 
One new series of publications was 
commenced last year. This includes 
the result of the more _ technical 
scientific research and the series is 
known as the Memoirs. These publi- 
cations will be printed in relatively 
small editions and distributed to col- 
leges, libraries, and persons especially 
interested in research work. 

I desire also to call attention to the 
recent edition of the Guide to the 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
which describes concisely the buildings, 
lands, and activities of the College. 
This Guide contains much information 
of interest to those who desire to know 
something of the history and activities 
of the College. 

To sum up the work of the past 
year, three important events stand out 
as significant for the College of Agri- 
culture. 1. The loss of Dean Bailey 
as Director of the College is without 
doubt the most important and one 
from which the college will not soon 
recover. 2. The large increase in 
state maintenance which Director 
Bailey was able to secure from the 
legislature last winter. This is making 
it possible to develop many lines of 
work which could not be developed 
until these funds were secured. The 
rapid increase in buildings and stu- 
dents has called each year for more 
maintenance funds and one of the 
greatest handicaps for the last few 
years has been the lack of such funds. 
3. The enlarged college year or the 
establishment of a third term with its 
attendant readjustment of the service 
of the staff is of great importance to 
the college and will result in great 
benefit and development of the 
work. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


The college is being criticized in 
some quarters as being over-ambitious 
for rapid growth and the desire to 
secure more state funds than we can 


properly use. It is to be expected 
that any individual or institution 
which is alive and active will be 
criticised but the college must meet all 
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just criticisms and just as far as 
possible avoid opportunity for them. 
In view of the feeling that the college 
has been asking for too large appro- 
priations, it was felt this year by 
Director Bailey and the Agricultural 
Council that it would be wise to ask 
for no increase this year. We are, 
therefore, asking for the same main- 
tenance funds as last year and for 
only one new building, the main part 
of the plant industry building, for 
which an appropriation of $200,000 
will be needed. In addition to this, we 
are renewing our request for money 
for the purchase of land to be used by 
the Department of Forestry. Our 
present maintenance fund will prob- 
ably carry us through next year fairly 
well but if the present rate of increase 
in students continues it will soon be 
necessary to ask the state for a further 
increase. While it is not expected 
that there will be much difficulty in 
securing our appropriations this year, 
it may be necessary later to have a 
hearing, at which time the alumni can 
be of great service to the college. 

There is some feeling in certain parts 
of the University that there is a dis- 
position on the part of the College of 
Agriculture to separate itself from the 
rest of the University rather than to 
form an integral part of it. This 
matter has been brought to my atten- 
tion a number of times during the last 
few months. I have met this criti- 
cism with the statement that any 
feeling of estrangement which may 
exist between the College of Agri- 
culture and the rest of the University 
is due not to any action or feeling on 
the part of the College of Agriculture. 
Both students and faculty in this 
college desire a close relationship with 
the University. 

There is a general impression abroad 
that the salaries in the College of 
Agriculture are higher than in the rest 
of the University and this is given as 
one reason for the feeling of jealousy 
which appears to exist. In order that 
this matter may be clear in your minds 
I desire to give you the figures as pre- 
pared by the University Treasurer’s 
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office for the last year published in the 
Cornell Sun of April 16, 1913. 


College of 
University Agriculture 


Full professors........ $3315 $2805—$510 
Assistant professors... 1733 1I718— I5 
Instructors 988 1108+ 120 


It will be noted by these figures that 
the average salary for a full professor 
in the main University is over $500 
higher than in the College of Agri- 
culture and for assistant professors $15 
higher; while the instructors in the 
College of Agriculture receive more 
than in the rest of the University. 
When it is remembered that the men 
in the College of Agriculture work not 
less than eleven months per year as 
compared with nine months in the 
rest of the University, the relative 
salaries are even more significant. 

It is true that in the College of 
Agriculture men have been promoted 
more rapidly than in other parts of the 
University but this is absolutely neces- 
sary in order that we may hold our 
men because of the high commercial 
value which graduates of agricultural 
colleges now have. We are having 
increasing difficulty each year to hold 
our good men because of better 
offers received from other institutions, 
and it is only because of the loyalty 
of our staff that we have held a number 
of our important men. The time is 
rapidly approaching when the salaries 
of the professors in the College of 
Agriculture must be materially in- 
creased. 

The feeling is now widespread that 
there should be a broad yet cen- 
tralized policy of agricultural educa- 
tion in New York State which shall 
make for the greatest efficiency and 
the most economical use of state 
monies. The college should be an 
important factor in the working out 
of this state-wide policy. 

Probably the first obligation of the 
College of Agriculture is to the stu- 
dents who come here for instruction. 
The rapid increase in the student 
registration is taxing the capacity of 
both building and teaching staff. 
For a few years at least it will be 
necessary for us to ask for funds for 
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new buildings and for additional men 
to the staff. 

The obligations of the college to the 
agricultural interests of the state as a 
whole are increasing year by year. 
The policy of carrying knowledge to 
the men on the farm is now well 
established and the state is looking 
to us each year for increasing amounts 
of this home teaching or extension 
work. If the college is to meet its 
full obligations to the state, this work 
must be developed. It will be of 
interest to you to know that because 
of the increased maintenance given 
by the legislature last winter a number 
of departments now have strong men 
who are devoting their entire time to 
this type of work. 

The question of sufficient financial 
state support while of great importance 
is a secondary one. As _ Director 
Bailey hasso often said, the problem of 
getting appropriations is not a matter 
of politics but of demonstrating to the 
state that the money which is ap- 
propriated is honestly and efficiently 
administered in such manner as to 
meet the requirements of the state. 
I believe it will be difficult to find an 
institution where greater efficiency is 
secured from the money expended than 
right here in the College of Agricul- 
ture, and if we can continue to ad- 
minister the state appropriations effi- 
ciently and wisely the state will not 
hesitate to continue its generous 
support. 

The alumni of any institution are 
one of its great assets and this is 
particularly true of the College of 
Agriculture. I know of no institu- 
tion where the alumni have been more 
loyal or active for the welfare of their 
Alma Mater. The College is now 
facing important problems involving 
state policies, its relation to the 
university and its administration and 
development. We need the active 
support and advice of the alumni in 
the working out of these problems, 
and we look forward with confidence 
to the future knowing the past record 
and the spirit which pervades the 
alumni and alumnae of the College of 
Agriculture. 
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William Alonzo Stocking. Br: 
Acting Virector of the College of Agriculture 


Jhis year has beer a very dilticult and trying one for you. It seems te us that it has been a successtul one. 
You hove perlormed a great service to the College antec ond fo the farmers of the Empire State. 

LO heave admired your wise decisions and your patience under frying circumstances. Your personal 
contact with us has beer: mos? pleasan?. Cou have encouraged every good forme of student activity: 

Le, the members of the Senior Class, on leaving the Collage of Agriculture, Sully expect that 
your Suture successes will be ever greater than those of the past. 
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MEAT COOKERY 


Clara W. Browning 


Instructor, Home Economics Department, Cornell University 


KNOWLEDGE of meat cookery 

is essential to an economical use 

of meat. To understand meat cookery 

we must know something of meat 
structure and composition. 

Structure. Lean flesh is made up of 
tiny tubes bound together with connec- 
tive tissue to form muscle fibres; these 
in turn are bound with connective 
tissue into larger bundles which we see 
as muscles. The fibres of some flesh 
are very long as in the leg of crab; 
other flesh, like the breast of chicken, 
has very short fibres. As a rule, short 
fibres are more easily chewed, since 
they are more tender than are the long 
fibres. To break up the length of 
fibre and thus increase the apparent 
tenderness of the meat, carving should 
always be across the grain. 

Composition. Meat contains pro- 
tein, fat, mineral matter, water, and 
extractives or flavoring substances. 
Protein, fat and minerals are nutri- 


tious but extractives have no food 
value, though their flavor makes meat 


more appetizing. Muscle protein con- 
sists of different proteins, some of 
which are soluble in water and some 
insoluble. All of this protein of the 
muscle tubes and contents, like the 
white of egg, is coagulable and as egg 
white becomes tough and leathery by 
over cooking, so this meat protein may 
be made tough by over cooking. 
Prot2in coagulates at about 160°-180° 
F. Therefore, it is evident that the 
boiling point (212° F.) maintained for 
considerable time is a temperature that 
will harden and toughen the muscle 
protein. This fact has an important 
bearing on meat cookery. ; 
Another composition factor with 
which we must reckon in meat cookery 
is this: The connective tissue which 
binds the muscle tubes and fibres 
together, though protein, is very differ- 
ent from the protein of the muscles 
themselves. This connective tissue 
protein does not coagulate when 


heated in hot or boiling water; instead 
it is converted into gelatin which dis- 
solves in hot water. 

To these few points relative to the 
structure and composition of meat let 
us add something concerning the fac- 
tors which influence the texture and 
flavor of meat. We shall then be 
ready to discuss the reasons for the 
various methods of preparing meats. 

Flavor and texture are dependent 
upon many factors. Each species of 
animal has its own peculiar flavor and 
texture which make it easy for us to 
distinguish lamb, pork, and beef. In 
any one species some of the factors 
which influence flavor and texture are, 
feeding and sanitary conditions, age, 
and activity. Thus very old animals 
are tougher and more highly flavored 
than younger ones. Compare lamb 
with mutton, or veal with beef. Ani- 
mals which are worked beyond the 
ordinary need for exercise develop 
tough tissue. Also the active portions 
of any one animal are tougher and 
more highly flavored than the inactive 
portions. Compare the active round 
or neck with the inactive loin. 

The tender cuts are most in demand 
and are therefore the highest in price. 
They are, however, no more nutritious 
than the less popular cuts, and are 
actually less highly flavored. If, 
therefore, the cheaper cuts could be so 
cooked as to be tender we should gain 
a greater variety of meat at lower cost. 

A tough piece of meat is often boiled. 
So prepared the meat at least looks 
tender, for it falls to pieces. This is 
because the protein of the connective 
tissue has been changed to gelatin and 
is dissolved in the water. But in 
reality the meat is very tough because 
although free from binding tissue, the 
fibres consisting of coagulable muscle 
protein are hardened from the long 
exposure to great heat. 

As has been said all meat contains 
these two types of protein, which are so 
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different in some characteristics. But, 
as has also been shown, different cuts 
differ in their proportions of these pro- 
teins. It is this variation in composi- 
tion which makes necessary different 
methods for cooking various cuts of 
meat. 

To illustrate and make more clear 
these general fundamental principles 
suggested above, let us describe and 
explain more in detail some of the 
simple, well known, typical processes 
of meat cookery. The following may 
serve our purpose. Broiled porter- 
house steak, Beef to boil, Beef for soup, 
Hamburg steak, Roast, Stew. 


BROILED PORTERHOUSE STEAK 


Description of cut. This is a tender, 
juicy piece of meat which is not highly 
flavored. 

Aim in cooking. To preserve ten- 
derness and juiciness and develop 
flavor by browning. 

Method and Explanation. Clean 
with cloth wrung out of cold water and 
remove superfluous fat. Sear ina very 
hot pan or on a broiler. This will 
coagulate the surface and thus retard 
loss of juices. Turn every ten seconds 
during first minute, and frequently 
thereafter. This will insure thorough 
searing and will keep a continual flow 
of juice through the meat. If preferred 
rare, steak an inch thick will be done 
in five minutes. In six minutes it will 
be well done. 


BEEF TO BOIL 
Description. 


A thick piece of meat 
from shoulder or round, sometimes 
tender, sometimes quite tough. 
Aim. To secure tender, well flav- 
ored, piece of meat for slicing. 
Method and Explanation. 
with cloth wrung out of cold water. 


Clean 


Plunge beef into boiling water. This 
will sear the outside and thus much 
juice and flavor and other soluble 
material will be retained. 

Lower the temperature and allow to 
simmer until tender. 

This lower temperature insures gela- 
tinization of connective tissue and yet 
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prevents over coagulation of muscle 
protein. 


BEEF FOR SOUP 

Description. A thick tough piece of 
meat, full of connective tissue. Alsoa 
soup bone. 

Aim. To convert connective tissue 
to gelatine and to get as much as possi- 
ble of the flavor from the meat into the 
stock. 

Method and Explanation. Soak meat 
and bone in cold water and bring 
gradually to boil. Reduce temperature 
at once. Thus much soluble material 
will dissolve into the stock. 

Allow meat to simmer until tender 
and until the stock is rich. During 
this process the gelatine is formed. 

The soluble protein coagulates in the 
soup stock and appears as little brown 
flakes. These and some fat and 
mineral matter constitutes the only 
nourishment on the broth. Since 
straining removes the protein a clear 
broth has very little food value, but 
serves to make a savory introduction to 
dinner. Since the meat from which 
the stock is obtained has lost little 
material except flavoring, the meat 
is nutritious and may be ground and 
served with herbs and vegetables in 
many appetizing ways. 


HAMBURG 
Description. 
may be used. 
Aim. To pan broil or roast rather 
tough meat and get a tender result. 
Method and Explanation. Grind 
meat. Season. (Egg and bread 
crumbs may be added). Shape into 
loaf and roast or shape into flat cakes 
and pan broil. 
The apparent tenderness is due to 
the fine division of the connective 
tissue by grinding. 


STEAK 
Somewhat tough cuts 


ROAST 
Description. The best roasts are 
obtained from the loin and ribs. These 
cuts are always tender. 
Aim. To preserve tenderness, re- 
tain juices and develop flavor. 


(Continued on advertising page 12) 
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With this number the new board assumes charge of the 

Plans CouNTRYMAN. We wish to thank the election committee for 

their confidence in us, and we assure them that we will strive 

with all our power to make next year the best in the history of the magazine. 

This past year has, it seems to us, been a very successful one and the credit for 

this is due to the retiring editor, Mr. F. W. Lathrop, and the business manager, 
Mr. J. J. Swift. 

During the coming year we intend, for the most part, to continue the policies 
followed by our predecessors. But by a few changes we hope to make the 
CountTRYMAN Of still greater value to its readers. Realizing the importance of 
the Former Student Notes, we will endeavor to make these more complete. 
This will be possible only thru the coéperation of all the former students. Please 
do not wait until you are written to, but write to us mow and inform us as to 
what you are doing, for every former student is anxious to know what his class- 
mates are accomplishing. In order to keep our readers more in touch with the 
happenings of the University, hereafter, instead of limiting the Campus Notes to 
the College of Agriculture, we will include the more important happenings in the 
University. For our women readers we will have a special article every month 
of particular interest to them. 

The CountTRYMAN is published with the purpose of being of the greatest 
service possible to its readers. Therefore, we will sincerely appreciate any sug- 
gestions offered. We want your coéperation and support. May we have it? 


With the close of this term the College will lose by graduation 

The Seniors about two hundred of its best students. -These graduates 

will enter a great variety of occupations; some will teach, 

some will go into the government service, some will engage in commercial enter- 

prises, and many will go back to their own farms. Their work will take them 
all over the world. =e 

The College will miss these men and women, but in one sense is glad to-see 

them go to take up their life’s work. For four years they have enjoyed the 
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privilege of attending this great university, Cornell, and now they have the 
opportunity of proving that the years spent here have not been spent in vain. 
We look for these graduates to accomplish great things, for we know they are 
competent and we are proud of them. We wish them Godspeed and great suc- 
cess in all their undertakings. 


No longer will the buildings of the College be called merely 
Buildings Named ‘“‘Main Ag” or “Agronomy” or “Dairy”. The Trustees of the 
University at their last meeting voted that the main building 
should be called ‘‘Roberts Hall” in honor of the first dean of the college. 
Hereafter the auditorium will be called ‘‘Bailey Hall.’ It was felt that in 
naming it after former Dean Bailey the University had a permanent memorial to 
one who has done so much for agriculture in general and Cornell in particular. 
The main veterinary building has been named ‘‘John Law Hall.” 


On the evening of May 7th, the seniors of the college pre- 
Director Stocking sented to Director Stocking a scroll, expressing their apprecia- 

tion of his excellent work this past year. In behalf of the 
entire student body, the CoRNELL CouNTRYMAN wishes to heartily endorse this 
action. Director Stocking will soon give the reins of administration to our new 
Dean, Dr. Galloway and return to his work as head of the Dairy Department. 
When we consider that he gave up for a year the work that he loves so well, to 
assume administrative duties, we doubly appreciate his services. We extend to 
him our best wishes for equal success in all his future undertakings. 


It is with great pleasure and satisfaction that we announce 
Our New Dean Dr. Galloway has accepted the appointment as Dean of the 

College of Agriculture. The future of the college with Dr. 
Galloway at its head looks very bright for he has the qualities that are essential 
for such a position. His long experience in the Department of Agriculture has 
made him a leader among men associated with agricultural enterprises. Of a 
modest disposition, he is a student and a lover of men; he is a man, forwhom the 
affection of his associates increases as they come to know him better. Since he 
has been the right-hand man of Secretary of Agriculture, Houston, he has made 
his personality distinctly felt by increasing the efficiency of the whole Department 
of Agriculture. But as an organizer he is best known, for, from a Department of 
Plant Pathology employing four men and with an annual appropriation of 
$4,000, he has built up the Bureau of Plant Industry with an annual appropria- 
tion of $2,700,000. 

The CounTRYMAN extends congratulations both to Dr. Galloway on his 
appointment to this responsible position and to the College for securing such a 
man as its Director. Dr. Galloway possesses the three essential qualities for 
such a position, namely, a wide reputation, great organizing ability and experi- 
ence_in dealing with legislative bodies. In behalf of the present and former 
students of the College, the CouNTRYMAN wishes to assure Dr. Galloway that he 


will have their heartiest coéperation and support in all that he does for the 
College. 






























































































































































































































The Honorable John 


Address by Huston Finley, form- 
Professor er President of the 
Finley College of the City of 


New York and Com- 
missioner of Education of New York 
State, was the speaker at April As- 
sembly of the students of the College 
of Agriculture held on the 16th of the 
month. Acting Dean Stocking, in 
introducing Mr. Finley, told of his 
repeated efforts to get him to come to 
Ithaca, and especially to have him 
here for the last Farmers’ Week. 

Commissioner Finley said in part: 
“The great work of the educator of the 
past has been to teach young men to 
think. In this way they are directly 
responsible for all the great scientific 
and mechanical discoveries of history. 
Until agricultural conditions are sound 
the economic condition of a country 
can never be on a firm basis. One of 
the principal causes of unsound agri- 
cultural conditions is the prevalent 
attitude held by many that agri- 
cultural pursuits are ignoble. I only 
wish that a new Virgil would spring up 
in New York state to describe and 
glorify the local agricultural condi- 
tions, and then perhaps youth could 
be taught to appreciate the science of 
agriculture to a greater extent than it 
does now.” 

“If we wish to make the country 
people enjoy the conflict with nature 
more and make life happier, more and 
more of the farm income must be 
devoted toward making farm life more 
attractive, more comfortable and mor- 
ally uplifting. A farmer should devote 
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his income to higher pursuits than to 


merely adding more land to _ his 
farm.” 
Mr. Finley discussed briefly the 


trouble with our present rural educa- 
tional problems. He compared these 
troubles to the pests and diseases that 
beset growing trees. The uppermost 
part of the tree represents youth and 
nourishment and if infection gets to 
these parts, it must usually enter in 
the roots and pass up through the 
trunk. So it is with education: Its 
troubles begin in the roots or parents 
and pass to the twigs or youth. 
Thus it is not the youth who is 
responsible but those who are in 
charge of the youth. The people of 
the rural districts should deem it 
their duty to make the life of the 
youth as attractive as possible. He 
suggested that the residents of this 
state follow the ideal not only to make 
New York a great state in products but 
also in happiness. 

In conclusion, Commissioner Finley 
stated that he was more interested in 
that part of Cornell which embodied 
the College of Agriculture than in any 
other and expressed his approval of 
the monthly assemblies of the college 
and their effect on the student body. 

Selections by the Mandolin Club, 
the men’s Glee club and the women’s 
Glee club were on the program of the 
evening. 

Not the least important were the 
decorations of the stage by the stu- 
dents in the floricultural department. 
At each assembly they seem to out-do 
themselves. 
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The Musical Festival 
of 1914 has passed. 
It marked the first big 
event since the open- 
ing of the auditorium and although 
the $25,000 organ was not finished in 
time, it could hardly have been more 
successful. Many singers of note took 


Musical 
Festival 


part in the Festival, among them 
Madame Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Grace Bonner Williams, Florence Mul- 
ford, Lambert Murphy, Williard Flint, 
Gwylm Miles, and C. W. Whitney, 13. 
Chicago Symphony 


The Orchestra 


The new term, starting June eighth 
and ending September 24, will be the 
same in every respect as the two 
semesters at present. 

“The purpose of the summer term 
is to take advantage of the growing 
season in teaching certain subjects to 
students regularly registered in either 
undergraduate or graduate courses.”’ 
This is the statement of the purpose 
of the third term as given in the 
announcement. It will court a 
regular term of residence. 

Since this is the first time thet :t is 
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Hill Vosbury 


Montague Heinsohn 


White 


Moore 
Monson 


scored a decided hit with their wonder- 
ful playing. The director of the 
orchestra was Frederick Stock; the 
violin soloist, Harry Weisbach, was 
conceded to be one of the best vio- 
linists ever heard in Ithaca. The 
Festival Chorus under the leadership 
of Professor H. E. Dann gave a per- 
formance which surpassed those of 
former years. 


The announcement of 
the newly instituted 
“summer” or third 
term of the College 
of Agriculture is ready for distribution. 
Previously the only instruction given 
by the college was the regular summer 
session of six weeks, as maintained by 
the other colleges of the University. 


The Third 
Term 


ubb 
Lathrop 


Schuknecht Kinne 
A. Wilson 
S. Wilson 


Alleman 
Swift 


Stanley 
being given only a limited number of 
courses will be offered, but when the 
arrangement of the entire college is 
made to meet the new requirements 
it is planned to give courses in every 
department. Eleven departments will 
offer instruction this summer. The 
departments and number of courses 
offered follow: Botany, 7; Dairy 
Industry, Entomology, Biology 
and Nature Study, 14; Floriculture, 6; 
Flant Breeding, 3; Plant Pathology, 4; 
Pon.ology, 3; Poultry Husbandry, 6; 
Rural Engineering, 3; Soil Technology, 
1; Vegetable Gardening, 3; making a 
total of 52 courses. 

To enter the third term, one must 
have besides the regular require- 
n ents for the four year course, the first 
two years of that course. 
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A bill appropriating 
New Drill $350,000 for a new 
Hall drill hall at Cornell 
has been signed by 
Governor Glynn. The bill appro- 
priates $50,000 for present uses and 
authorizes the Trustees to contract 
for a building to cost $350,000. This 
means that after the completion of the 
drill hall, two years of military train- 
ing will be required. 
In regard to location, the Board of 
Trustees made the following resolution: 


‘Resolved, that the location of the 
New York State Drill Hall be within 
the limits of the tract of land bounded 
on the east by Garden Avenue, on the 
south by the east and west driveway 
from East Avenue, south of the house 
of W. D. Bancroft eastward to Garden 
avenue, on the north by the south line 
of the lands reserved for the use of the 
New York State Veterinary College, 
and on the west by the east line of 
the lots facing on East Avenue.” 


Statistics concerning 
Fraternity and marks, gathered by 
Non-Fraternity the Registrar’s office 
Marks show that the aver- 
age of fraternity men 
for the first term of 1913-14 Was 70.7 





TREE MOVING ON THE AGRICULTURAL CAMPUS. 





and of non-fraternity men was 74.2. 
According to classes the average marks 
are as follows: 

Non- 


Fraternity fraternity 
men. men. 
Senior 72.4 75.2 
Junior 71.4 75.1 
Sophomore 69.1 72.4 
Freshmen 70 74.1 


The average for the Agricultural 
College is: Fraternity men 71.8; Non- 
Fraternity, 75.4. 


Twelve large Ameri- 
can elm trees have 
been moved tothenew 
Agricultural Quad- 
rangle under the supervision of the 
Department of Landscape Art, from 
the tract of land immediately to the 
north. The work, which is one of 
the last steps to be taken in the 
beautification of the Quadrangle, was 
done by Isaac Hicks & Sons, of Long 
Island. 

The grading work of the new Quad- 
rangle has been practically finished, 
but the laying of walks is yet to be 
done. This cannot be accomplished 
until September on account of the 
change in the heating plant in the 
College of Agriculture. The new plant 
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is already in operation, but pipes to all 
of the buildings of the college must be 
laid before the roads to the main 
buildings can be abandoned. This 
will be done during the summer and 
the finishing touches will be put on the 
New Quadrangle after the fall term 
opens. 


“T had intended to 
go to Cornell and 
enter the Agricultural 
College but I finally 
decided to come to Colgate and be a 
Christian.”” From a speech at The 
Life Work Conference for Students 
held recently at Colgate. 


As Others 
See Us 


The Pomology de- 
partment lost one of 
its most popular in- 
structors through the 
resignation of Mr. G. E. Peck, ’12, 
who has left the College to take 
charge of the extensive Blossom Fruit 
Farms in Ohio. Mr. Blossom was 


Pomology 
Department 


here for the winter course of 1911-12. 
Mr. E. J. Heinicke, who replaces 


Mr. Peck, comes from St. Louis. He 
is a graduate of the University of 
Missouri and will get his M.A. degree 
from there in June, his thesis being on 
the study of the physiological effect of 
certain treatments to break the rest 
period of plants. While at Missouri, 
his time was taken up almost entirely 
by experimental work in pomology. 


Through the codpera- 
tion of the Poultry 
Department of the 
College of Agricul- 
ture, the Ithaca Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, the district superintendents of 
schools and the management of the 
Tompkins County Fair, 125 settings 
of thoroughbred White Leghorn eggs 
have recently been distributed to the 
farm boys of Tompkins County. The 
expenses were borne in part by the 
business men’s association, by a dona- 
tion of one hundred dollars, and by 
the poultry department. For several 
months previous to the distribution of 
the eggs Mr. Krum of the poultry 


Egg Hatching 
Contests 
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department visited nearly every rural 
school in Tompkins County giving 
lectures on the proper handling of 
poultry. The teachers held competi- 
tive examinations on the lectures and 
the three highest, each received a 
setting of the White Leghorn eggs. 
The boys have been instructed to 
make out four reports to the poultry 
department and will be given chances 
to compete for prizes aggregating $500 
at the annual county fair to be held at 
Ithaca in the fall. In addition to this 
there will also be a prize of $100 to 
the rural school bringing in the best 
display of farm stock bred and owned 
by the children. 


For the occasion of 
Professor Comstock’s 
retirement from ac- 
tive work, his former 
students have con- 
tributed a fund for the endowment of 
a Comstock Memorial Library. This 
fund will be formally presented at a 
meeting to be held Saturday, June 13, 
during Alumni Week. Former Dean 
Bailey and President Schurman will 
make addresses, to be followed by 
brief speeches by several former pupils 
of Professor Comstock. 


Comstock 
Memorial 
Library 


The Home Economics 
department has con- 
ducted 33 extension 
schools throughout 
the state from Dec. 1, 
1913 to May 4, 1914. These schools 
average six meetings per week. 
Through them a large amount of 
interest was aroused and generally 
an application was filed for one of them 
for the next year. 

Thirteen canning clubs have been 
organized in Cortland county by the 
Home Economics department in con- 
nection with the Farm Bureau work. 


Home 
Economics 
Department 


A new feature in the 
Instruction in University Summer 
Folk Dancing School this year will 
be instruction in danc- 
ing which is to be taught under the 
supervision of the Misses Southerland 







































































































































































































































































































and Murray of England. Dances 
that tend to develop grace of form and 
to aid physical development in general 
will be taught. The folk dancing will 
be given in a form suitable for use in 
the schools and colleges including old 
country dances, old English dances, 
jigs and reels, court dances and the 
minuet. 


Many arethelecturers 
who voice in poetical 
language the senti- 
ments of ‘‘back to the farm, and back 
to nature.’ This public advertising of 
the back to the farm movement has 
done much to further it, but to Dr. 
W. J. Hallock belongs the honor of 
offering the first practical method of 
so doing. He will give plots of land 


Free Land 
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KEY TO FRONTISPIECE—SENIORS IN THE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE 





of one acre or more to city people who 
wish to live in the country. The land 
is given free, with the exception of a 
$15 charge for surveying, recording the 
deed and for advertising purposes. 
His restrictions are that the owner 
shall build a bungalow to cost at least 
$500, and that he occupy it three 
months in the year. Dr. Hallock 
furnishes free pasture for a cow and 
firewood for a term of three years. 
He has also built a water-supply 
system which is available. 

The land comprising some 400 acres, 
is in the town of Danby seven miles 
from Ithaca and one-half mile from 
the state road. 

So far about 50 applications have 
been received. 

(Continued on advertising page 32) 
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H. H. Rosenberg 38. F. R. Bauer. 75. J. S. Woollen. 112. B. N. Phelps. 

. Miss E. G. Becker 39. S. G. Beilby. 76. W. K. von Fabrice.113. J. R. Frone. 

. Miss Mary L. Newman. 40. Elmer Snyder. 77. L. E. Cook. 114. J. Lossing Buck. 
Jean V. N. Rundio, 41. A. W. Clurman. 78. C. L. Dye. 115. E. G. Bishop. 

. Miss Mary A. Doty. 42. Ben. Patterson, jr. 79. James Lyons. 116. W. H. Upson. 

. Miss K. H. Mills. 43. Howard Edson. 80. L. H. Martin. 117. A. Van Benschoten. 

. Miss L. A. Minns. 44. C. A. Bacon. 81. F. E. Miller. 118. E. S. Bird. 

. Miss Jennette Evans. 45. Dudley Alleman. 82. H. A. D. Leggett. 119. G. L. Philp. 

. Miss Natalie B. Thompson. 46. M. J. Barrios, jr. 83. R. R. Johnson. 120. G. W. Forster. 

. Leslié E. Card, President. 47. E. D. Vosbury. 84. Nai Tee. 121. E. Van Atta. 

. Miss Fannie D. Boone. 48. I. Neuwirth. 85. R. W. Green. 122. L. L. Hull. 

. Miss Edith H. McArthur. 49. W. Lee Allen. 86. Frank S. Hamnett. 123. S. S. Hu. 

. Miss Grace Bristol. 50. B. H. Cheu. 87. G. R. Attride. 124. C. C. Woolston. 

. Miss Lucia S. Burbank. 51. I. T. Wang. 88. W. H. Lewthwaite. 125. T. S. Kuo. 

. Miss Laura C. Fish. 52. B. R. Leach 89. H. V. Taylor. 126. B. Malvar. 

. Miss Edna E. Alderman. 53. I. Asen. go. D. S. Caldwell. 127. S. M. Thompson. 

. Miss Mary E. Wright. 54. R. R. Dince. gi. S. R. Lewis. 128. J. R. Teall. 

. B. W. Sharper. 55. N. E. Kahn. g2. H. K. Hovey. 129. W. I. Myers. 

. R. C. Hulbert. 56. L. S. Stude. 93. R. J. Wilcox. 130. Max F. Abell. 

. Ray Huey. 57. C. L. Zinnsmeister. 94. I. D. Yoder. 131. F. H. Branch. 

. L. C. Treman. 58. T. J. Conway. 5. A. Lurie. 132. T. O. Gavett. 

. M. E. Maxon. 59. Leslie H. Abell. 96. H. D. Lawless. 133. C. W. Thornell. 

. L. J. Benson. 60. H. H. Knight. 97. C. Lasher. 134. P. C. King. 

. H. A. Menjou. 61. R. F. Steve. 98. L. E. Harvey. 135. H. W. Walker. 

. J. J. Pollock. 62. W. E. MacDonald. 99. R. R. Jansen. 136. P. C. Lavadia. 

. R. B. Wallace. 63. A. E. Davis. 100. J. E. McGolrick. 137. L. B. Hendershot. 

. G. A. Grannell. 64. Roger H. Cross. 101. Francis W. Wardle. 138. H. E. Denmark. 

. S. Z. Kwauk. 65. G. J. Wight. 102. R. C. Shoemaker. 139. S. S. Burdge. 

. N. Kopeloff. 66. J. D. Kling. 103. T. D. Crippen. 140. J. E. Godfrey. 

. L. Dicker. 67. M. F. Carr. 104. J. E. Cuddeback. 141. H. C. Knandel. 

. M. Serby. 68. F. J. Burgdorff. 105. J. L. Laycock. 142. H. B. Allen. 

. H. E. Baldinger. 69. L. G. Howell. 106. A. J. Pezold. 143. H. L. Hanford. 

. I. Horwitz. 70. O. F.W. Cromwell. 107. J. G. Wilkin. 144. C. H. Ott. 

. S. Marcovitch. 71. Wm. F. Friedman. 108. H. C. Stephenson. 145. F. H. Durkan. 

. J. Gershenzwit. 72. L. J. Motycka. 109. F. B. Dight. 146. T. A. Baker. 

. F. E. Rogers. 73. E.G. Brougham. tr1o0. E. S. Shaw. 147. H. D. Bauder. 

. S. C Leete. 74. V. A Cummings. 1.11. M. C. Wilson. 148. Charles A. Wright. 


FORMER STUDENT NOTES 


M. G. KAINS. 


’96, B.S.A., ’97, M.S.A—M. G. 
Kains, for nearly ten years associate 
editor of The American Agriculturist 
at New York City, will become Pro- 
fessor of Horticulture at Pennsylvania 
State College on August 1. 

Ever since early boyhood he has 
been deeply interested in domesticated 
and wild plants, especially since the 
age of fifteen, when he decided upon 
horticulture as a profession. At that 
time he knew of no agricultural 
college except the one at Guelph, Ont., 
but, because that college was then 
specializing in live-stock, dairying and 
field crops, he was not attracted 
thither, so continued his studies and 
practice mainly in his father’s, his 
grandfather’s and his own gardens and 
orchards. These studies were not 
conducive to a phenomenal develop- 
ment as a railway or express clerk, or 
cashier—lines of work he followed 
between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-two. 

In 1891, while employed in the 
General Superintendent’s office of the 


Erie Railway at Cleveland, O., he 
first learned of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College from a graduate with 
whom he talked one evening. The 
very next morning he flung his chances 
of promotion and his “pull” to the 
winds, resigned his railway position 
and entered the college, where he 
worked his way and graduated in 1895. 
He has never regretted his “‘precipi- 
tate” decision. That same autumn 
he entered Cornell University as a 
horticultural senior. The following 
spring he was one of the six Woodford 
Orators. In June he was graduated. 
That summer he experimented with 
sweet peas and reported his results in 
one of the experiment station bulletins. 
The following year he was awarded his 
master’s degree and was elected to the 
Sigma Xi Society for his work in 
horticulture and entomology. 

From 1897 to 1900 he was connected. 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture at Washington where, as 
special crop culturist, he established 
and had charge of the 25-acre trial 
grounds (not the present ones at 
Arlington). In 1900 he accepted the 
chair of Horticulture at the School of 
Practical Agriculture and Horticulture 
at Briarcliff Manor. Upon arrival he 
found the “chair” to be a settee, 
broad enough to permit him also to 
include botany, entomology, meteorol- 
ogy and physics with little tinctures of 
chemistry. After two years teaching 
he became horticultural, agricultural 
and botanical editor of the New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia and later chief 
horticultural contributor to the Cyclo- 
pedia Americana. Then followed his 
American Agriculturist work. 

During the past decade as repre- 
sentative of the American Agricul'urist, 
he has been a familiar figure at horti- 
cultural gatherings and fairs in New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia and 
West Virginia, and has frequently 
taken part in the proceedings of the 
former usually extemporaneously but 
often upon the announced program. 
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This work and his extensive travels, 
especially in the region mentioned, 
have given him a broad and familiar 
grasp of horticultural problems which 
characterize the states bordering Penn- 
sylvania which has been practically the 
center of his activities since he left the 
government. 

While with the government he 
published several bulletins and his 
first book—‘‘Ginseng.”’ Since then he 
has written other books, among them 
“Culinary Herbs” and ‘‘Making Horti- 
culture Pay,” and has edited more than 
two score books for the Orange, Judd 
Company, besides editing or writing 
practically all the horticultural and 
poultry articles and editorials pub- 
lished in American Agriculturist. 

’o7,W.C.—W. S. Lyon has resigned 
from the Poultry Department, where 
he has been an Assistant for the past 
few years, and has bought a s5o0-acre 
farm near Ovid, N. Y. This is a 
very fertile section of the state, and 
Mr. Lyons expects to make a big 
success raising grain, poultry and fruit. 

’o9, B.S.A.—E. W. Mitchell reports 
that he has gotten very good results on 
his fruit farm near Stuyvesant Falls, 
N. Y. Much of his success is attrib- 
uted by Mr. Mitchell to the training 
that he received at Cornell from 
Professor H. H. Whetzel of the 
Department of Plant Pathology. 


"10, B.S.A.—Announcement was re- 
ceived from Webster, N. Y., that Mr. 
and Mrs. Nelson R. Peet were the 
proud and happy parents of Samuel 
Clinton Peet who made his entry into 
this world on April 4th. In his senior 
year, Nelson R. Peet was editor of the 
CouNTRYMAN. We now extend an 
invitation to this eight and a quarter 
pound youngster to come to Cornell 
and follow in his father’s footsteps. 

"10, Sp.—Mr. Ray L. Williams is 
now working for the Brazilian Govern- 
ment and is located at Rio Grande do 
Sul, Brazil. The Government is divid- 
ing land in this region into 125-acre 
tracts and is offering this land to 
colonists on such easy terms that men 
without means can get and make for 
themselves a home. Any men are 
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eligible to settle here and the colony 
is now composed mostly of Brazilians 
and Germans. The hired laborers are 
half-breeds and Spaniards. The Gov- 
ernment sells the land to these men 
and gives them the use of the neces- 
sary machinery to clear the land and 
get a start. The two main crops are 
alfalfa and sugar-cane. The latter is 
manufactured in the colony but the al- 
falfa is shipped out of the region. Mr. 
Williams has charge of the surveying 
and the dividing of the land, the 
locating of the tenants, clearing the 
land of the timber and the selling of 
this, and also of the storehouse, 
through which all the produce of the 
colony is handled. The timber in 
this region is largely iron-wood, though 
there is some pine. This is made into 
fence posts and railroad ties. 

’r0, W.C.—H. E. Mullen is now 
operating a creamery for the Camden 
Creamery Company at Camden, N. Y. 

’r1, Ph.D.—Mr. George J. Bouyou- 
cos, who is now connected with the 
staff of the Michigan Agricultural 
College at East Lansing, Mich., is 
spending a year’s leave of absence in 
Germany. 

"11, B.S.A.—D. E. Fink is with the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture as an entomologist and is now 
working at the Virginia Truck Experi- 
ment Station at Norfolk, Virginia. 

’"r1, B.S.A.—Waldemar H. Fries 
has resigned from the International 
Agricultural Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and has gone into business with 
his father at 303 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. His home address is 
181 Woodruff Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Fries was one of the three Cornell 
men who were members of the Cres- 
cent A. C. lacrosse team that played 
the varsity a 3-3 score in a practice 
game on May 2d. It may be re- 
called that Fries was captain of the 
varsity lacrosse team during his senior 
year here. 

’r1, W.C.—William G. Brooks, who 
was at Cornell for the winter course 
in horticulture in ’o9 and liked it so 
well that he came back the next winter, 
(Continued on advertising page 20) 
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| THE POULTRYMAN AND THE 
HOTEL TRADE 


(Continued from page 303) 
absence of any acquaintance who 
might assist in introducing the pro- 
ducer, letters may be written to hotels 
in the nearest large city. Should 
favorable answers be received the 
poultryman ought to go into town and 
have a personal interview with the one 
who has charge of the purchasing. 
Such letters will probably not bring 
any results if they are written at a 
time when the goods offered are 
plentiful. For instance, it would be 
almost useless to offer direct ship- 
ments of eggs in April but during the 
month of September the offer would 
be much more tempting and connec- 
tions for the entire year might be 
established. 

No promises should be made as to 
quantities unless the producer is ab- 
solutely sure of being able to carry them 
out and if through some accident a 
shipment cannot be made on the 
arranged date a letter should be writ- 
ten notifying the purchaser. The 
steward of a large hotel handles 
thousands of different articles of food 
and must rely absolutely upon getting 
them when they are expected. If he 
receives notice in time he can always 
obtain a temporary supply but soon 
becomes discouraged in dealing with a 
shipper upon whom he cannot depend. 

Shipments should be made as at- 
tractive as possible. Eggs should be 
clean, poultry packed neatly, showing 
up the breast to the best advantage, 
with the heads wrapped so that the 
blood does not drip, and the contents 
of all packages secured so that they 
will not move about during transit. 
It is a well known fact that the same 
quality of goods in two different 
packages will bring better prices in 
the more attractive package. The 
poultryman should go into town oc- 
casionally and see the quality of what 
is being offered in the markets. - We 
have found that the tendency of every 
producer is to consider his own goods 
superior to-all others and have often 
been obliged to show a poultryman 





chickens from another shipper in 
order to get the quality we desired. 
The trend of the times is toward the 
elimination of profits paid for handling 
goods between the producer and con- 
sumer. The middleman has played 
an important part because of his 
selling ability and because of his 
acquaintance with the requirements of 
different classes of trade. The pro- 
ducer, in order to compete must 
develop the same selling ability and 
must produce those varieties of goods 
required by the class of trade with 
which he is trying to do business. 


A STUDY IN CLOSE BREEDING 
(Continued from page 311) 


In discussing this particular phase 
of the subject of breeding, the evi- 
dence of the biologist and the success- 
ful breeder should appeal to the student 
with specialforce. Dr. Raymond Pearl, 
a biologist who is eminently qualified by 
experience and study to discuss the 
question, places himself on record in 
the Christmas number of the Breeders’ 
Gazette, as follows: ‘A number of 
experimental investigations are being 
carried out in which the closest in- 
breeding is continued for many genera- 
tions and the effect on the progeny 
noted. So far as the results have been 
published, they appear to indicate 
clearly that inbreeding in itself is not 
necessarily harmful. Strains which 
are as completely inbred as is pos- 
sible may show the highest qualities 
of constitutional vigor and stamina.’’ 

William Duthie, the best known, 
possibly, of our present day breeders 
of short-horn cattle, states his belief 
in close breeding as follows: “Every 
time so-called fresh blood is intro- 
duced, the uncertainties seem to in- 
crease; while the first few crosses are 
generally good, it-is quite difficult 
after that to hold a type.” 

“‘Where the use of a few strains of 
related blood has been long continued, 
the tendency toward variation is 
generally reduced. When outcrossing 
(Continued on advertising page 12) 
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Don’t take chances with chicks. You 
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Beatey’s Fertilizer will Make Your 
Crops and Bank Account Grow 


Beatey’s Fertilizer is the natural bone phosphate of lime, free 
from adulteration of any sort, admittedly the best, and 68% 
pure. 

By a simple mechanical process the Raw Phosphate from the 
deposits in Florida is disintegrated so that the soil gets the ben- 
efit of the total quantity of available Phosphorus, free from 
chemical treatment or adulteration, assuring a higher crop yield 
at less than one-fourth the cost, and leaving a surplus of phos- 
phate food in the ground for the next five years’ crops. 

For sale by all dealers in large or small quantities, or send 
for circular ‘“‘S,’’ and order direct from 


Beatey’s Unadulterated Agricultural Phosphate Co., 


21 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A STUDY IN CLOSE BREEDING 


(Continued from advertising page 10) 


is practiced, the direction of the 
heredity forces seems to be given 
constant variability. In the one case, 
it is like shooting with a rifle; in the 
other it is like shooting with a shot- 
gun. Scatteration follows the com- 
mingling of mixed bloods; whereas, 
the concentration of related strains, 
supplemented with careful selection 
with a view to the establishing of a 
type, gives increasing accuracy to the 
resolute aim of the breeder. 


“Straight breeding within a limited 
range of pedigrees, striving steadily to 
improve the stock descended from the 
foundation herd, making deeper rather 
than wider the life stream, checking 
instead of increasing the tendency 
toward variation, gaining hereditary 
power by intensifying a few rather 
than by combining many lines— 
these, I think, are the chief items to 
be considered by the breeder who 
wishes to achieve success in breeding 
and improving Short-horns or any 
other breed of stock.”’ 


“Assuming this position, which I 
have adhered to in practice almost 
without an interruption, I do not 
believe that, so far as Scotch Short- 
horns are concerned, any advantage 
could result from the introduction of 
Bates or any other geographically new 
blood. The lesson of experience as I 
read it, emphasizes the fact that out- 
crossings or other radical changes in 
blood combinations, upset type by 
weakening the line of hereditary force 
and in a short time undo what it has 
required many years to achieve.” 


In conclusion let it be understood 
that the writer does not wish to recom- 
mend close breeding as a general 
practice or as an end in itself. The 
results thus far obtained at the 
Delaware Station, however, lead him 
to feel that if desired physical at- 
tributes would make it wise to mate a 
given pair of animals, their relation- 
ship should not cause the breeder any 
hesitation in breeding them. 












MEAT COOKERY 
(Continued from page 319) 


Method and Explanation. Clean 
roast. Season with salt and pepper. 
Place, fat side up, on rack in pan. 
Put a little hot water underneath the 
rack. Cover and place in hot oven. 
When seared reduce the temperature 
and complete cooking at low tempera- 
ture. 

Thus the juices are retained by the 
seared surface and the meat is not 
made tough by over heating. 

Frequent basting, water in the pan 
and the cover all help to prevent drying 
out of the roast. 

The oven may be hotter for a small 
roast than for a large roast because 
heat penetrates the meat so slowly that 
if a large roast were put into a very 
hot oven the outside might be roasted, 
even burned, before the inside were 
properly done. 


STEW 
Description. Various tough cuts are 
used. 
Aim. To make the meat as tender 


as possible and to preserve some of the 
flavor in the meat; also to draw out 
some flavoring into the gravy. 

Method and _ Explanation. Cut 
stew into small pieces. Rub bottom 
of pan or kettle (preferably an iron 
pot) with a little of the meat fat. In 
this hot pan sear about half of the 
pieces. (These may be first rolled in 
flour.) This browning gives flavor to 
the stew, the searing retains meat 
juices and the flour thickens the gravy. 
To these brown pieces add the raw 
pieces and cover with water. Let 
simmer several hours. <A crock, casse- 
role, or iron pot are excellent utensils 
in which to prepare stew. 

Before the stew is done, add diced 
vegetables, as carrots and potatoes. 
Later add peas, tomatoes and the like. 
Thus meat and vegetables will be 
tender at the same time. The gravy 
is flavored by the juices from the 
unseared meat, by the brown surface 
of the seared meat and by the vege- 
tables. No food or flavor is lost, and 
(Continued on advertising page 20) 
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AH Hotel for the Manof Moderate Means | 
| The MEN’S HOTEL 


—— BUFFALO —— 
75c PER NIGHT 


MODERN SANITARY 


LUNCH ROOM 
ALWAYS OPEN 


| Operated by the Butfalo Y. M. C. A. 
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| TO BE ON THE SAFE SIDE WHEN MILKING 
TIME COMES YOU NEED THE 


| 
) SIMPLICITY MILKING MACHINES | 
| 
| 


They are the simplest in construction, made of the best material, has the fewest 
rubber parts, and every part can be thoroughly sterilized. 


It has no mechanical construction for working the relief, the cow, byJthe flow of 
milk, controls this herself, causing an uniform relief at each milking. 


work if each teat is milking. 


Do not be worrying about your hired help leaving you to do your milking all 
— for you can overcome this by installing at once the SIMPLICITY MILKING 
ACHINES which will stay with you each and every day of the year. | 


| There is an inspection glass at the bottom of each teatcup so there is no guess 


Write for full particulars today, before you forget the name. 


F. GROFF & SON | 


St. Johnsville New York 


SS a 2 SSS 
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A CERTAIN TOUCH 
OF PERFECTION 


** Why is it,’’ one buttermaker recently asked another butter- 
maker, that no matter how hard I try or no matter what methods 
or cleaning agents I use, somehow I cannot duplicate the results 
I get when using 





Wieando 


Daifysnain’s 


eT ar (Oa FT ITs 


This very experience, mayhap, has been your experience, 
and you, too, may have questioned why it is that with Wyandotte 
Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser a certain quality of cleanliness 


is produced that is peculiar only to Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner 
and Cleanser. 


To thoroughly appreciate why this is true one should realize 
that Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser represents years 
of study and experience in the manufacturing 
Soften ta Cle of a material made especially for dairy clean- 
ing purposes. By gradual improvement in 
quality and by bettering the methods of manu- 
facturing there has been given to Wyandotte 
Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser that certain 
touch of perfection which only years of experi- 
ence makes it possible to obtain. 


And as you probably know, no claim for 
Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser 
is ever made that is not upheld by a guarantee 
of the highest quality. Your dealer can supply 
you in sacks. For kegs and barrels write your regular dairy 
supply house. 


in every package 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 


\ This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THz CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 





A 
Suggestion-- 


Color 
Printing 
Increases 
Business 


We are Specialists in 


COLOR PLATE ENGRAVING and COLOR PRINTING 


CHRISTY ENGRAVING CO., rocuesteR: NY. 
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BE ON THE SAFE SIDE 


OU needn’t fear a visit from the Sealer of Weights 
and Measures if you use Thatcher Milk Bottles. 
You won't give over-capacity either, because they 
are accurate! Send for our free book. It tells 
exactly why Thatcher bottles add to your profits. 


| THATCHER MFG. CO. NELMIRA. N.Y. 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


The only line to and from Ithaca, Cornell University with through 
service between New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls and Chicago. Steel Trains; Observation Parlor Cars; Electric 
Lighted Sleeping Cars; Buffet-Library- pening Cons ies cam. 
Service a la Carte; Stone Ballast. 


Automatic Electric Block Signals 


f@s"Had you any trouble with the MARCH WIND coming through crack or 
crevice in the Greeuhouse? 


=e Low's 


Old English Seesx Glazing Putty 


SEMI-LIQUID “VARs Ry and ELASTIC 


w 
% 
v 
w 


ge. a1 0202 


Lf 


Will stop the trouble. Put up in 16 6 pound cans; 50 and 80 pound buckcts. 


j A SUPERB PAINT, with 
ammon S reen Ouse G, years’ record to back it up, for 
wear and tear and Jooks on either 
wvod or iron Greenhouses. It stays where you putit. In i, 10, 15, 20, 25, or 30 Gallons. 


HAMMOND’S PAINT AND SLUG SHOT WORKS, Fishkill-on-Hudson, New York. 
335335 °3353335355555N5533353535333553355555555555: 


KOHM & BRUNNE 


THE LATEST STYLES 
AT MODERATE PRICES 


TAILORS 222 East State Street 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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The Northern Pacific Country 


offers a healthful, varied and invigorating climate; the best crop records and, in all respects, the 
best opportunities in the West to those seeking new locations or just starting out inthe business world. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


with its 6,600 miles of :rackage through this Storied Northwest, traverses the cream of the country 
from an azricultural and industrial standpoint. This is equally true scenically. A thousand miles 
of its line follow historic trails, along historic rivers, and grand and historic mountain peaks are seen 
from its trains. 

Two modern transcontinental trains run daily between Chicago, three between St. Paul-Minne- 


apolis, one between St. Louis, Kansas City and Omaha, and Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland 
and the North Pacific Coast. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


the world’s Wonderland is reached directly by this line via Gardiner 
Gateway, the northern and orignal entrance. Daily Pullman service, 
Chicago to Gardiner, and weekly personally-conducted excursions to 
and from the Park during the tourist season, June 15 to September 
15. Send for free literature. 


A. M. CLELAND, 


General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


“THE BETTER WAY” 


All progressive owners of stock, dairymen, horsemen, and others, know that three necessary conditions 
must prevail to have healthy and profitable stock. These are: GOOD RATIONS, PROPER SHELTER AND 
CLEANLINESS. Everywhere great effort has been made to provide the first two of these necessities but very 
little has been done until recently in the development of a scientific method for grooming animals. The increas- 
ing sentiment in favor of cleanliness of animals, the rigid enforcement of laws for the production of pure milk, 

and the high standards set in awarding premiums on stcck 
have created a demand for a better way for grooming, as 
grooming with the ordinary curry-comb, brush or cloth does 
not accomplish the desired result. THE KENT VACUUM 
GROOMER provides The Better Way. 


ADAPTED to all kinds of power 
Manufactured by 


The Kent Vacuum 


Cleaner Co. 
Incorporated 


ROME, NEW YORK 
Also manufacturers of THE KENT STATIONARY VACUUM CLEANER. 


& USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN FOR 29 YEARS. 
Sold by Seed Dealers of America. 





Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees 
and Shrubs from Insects. Put up in popular packages at popular 
prices. Write for free pamphlet on Bugs and Blights, etc., to 

B. HAMMOND, = _ Fishkil\-on-Hudsen, New York. 
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Mira any Oye 
60 Days 


Before You 





Pu Show 
You How 


To make them grow faster—thrive better—look better— 
Put on flesh on no more feed—stop losses from worms— 


I have done it for thousands of farmers and stockmen—I'll do it for you. All I ask is the 
privilege of sending you enough Sal-Vet to last your stock 60 days. Isimply want to show 
you what a remarkable change Sal-Vet wiil work on your sheep, your hogs, your horses 
and cattle. I want to show you how it willimprove their condition—rid them of all 
stomach and free intestinal worms which are the biggest drain on your stock profits. 
I don’t ask a penny of pay in advance. I prove all my claims first—and if you are 
not satisfied at the end of 60 days, you do not pay mea cent. 


TT SLE 


The Great and Stock 
zi diti 
Worm Destroyer =. Conditioner 
Sal-Vet is first a worm destroyer; second, a conditioner; a medicated salt. It contains several medicinal 
elements which promptly kill and expel stomach and free intestinal worms and in the meantime puts the digestive 


organs in a healthy, vigorous condition. It sharpens the appetite—tones the blood—puts life and vitality 
into the whole system. It aids digestion—helps the animal to derive more good from its feed. 


No Drenching—No Handling—They Doctor Themselves 


It is ensy to feed Sal-Vet—you feed it just as you do salt. Put it where all your stock—shceep, lambs, hogs, horses 
and cattle, can get at it daily and they will doctor themselves. It will keep your hogs, sheep and lambs from ” ce 
dying—make your horses and cattle look better, thrive better—save you money in saving feed—make you more ¥ fod 
profit by making your stock more valuable. Iwant to prove all this on your own farm and before you wee? 
pay me one cent. You cannot afford not to accept this open, liberal offer. You pay the small freight ¢ ow & SP 
charge when it arrives and I will send you enough Sal-Vet to feed your ctock 60 days, after that you of é os SH 
pay if pleased. Read this letter: e soe 






















From Sec”: y, Amer. tampehire Swine Record Ass'n. 
**I write to say that I have been a free user of Sal-Vet ever since its introduction and find that 
it is a perfect worm exterminator. 1 feed Sal- et as I would salt and it positively does all 



















that you claim for it. There is nothing within knowledge = good and reliable or as @ 

cheap. It expels worms and puts stock im fine condition.’ E. C. STONE, Peoria, Ill. o 
Send No Money atti Simply Send Coupon If you could open and read the , 
Ks Htters | get, voicing the ap- 4 es “ rs Ys 
preciation of hundredsof stockmen and farmers—who have taken advantage of my oe ec ie » “ of Fa 
liberal offer, you would not delay a minute in sending me the coupon requesting 6 3*r¥ JY * i tee 


enough Sal-Vet tu feed your stuck 60 days, especially when I doit before Ky oss aoe eS a “ f. ut 











you pay. Now fill in the coupon, telling how many head of stock you é Fes Oe » f’ Yi rd o 

are feeding—mail at once. Sal-Vet costs but one-twelfth of a cent per fy i> ew wr Fa a 

day for each hog or sheep. ‘ “ S oy Pas 
SIDNEY R. FEIL, President a Sa 

THE S.R.FEILCO.,Dept.cC , Cleveland.0, Fs gs 





40 Ibs., $2.25; 100 Ibs., $5.00; 200 Ibs., $9.00; 300 Ibs., oe 


Prices; 
$13.00: 500 Ibs. . $21.13. No orders filled for less than’ 40 Ibs. e Sig 
KS 
JERS o ¢ 0“ iy So ox 










on this 60 day trial offer. 
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Study Your Wheat Before You Harvest It 


If the yield and quality are bad you must do better. If they are 
good it will pay you to make them better. A better fertilizer will 
do it. The usual wheat fertilizers do not contain enough 


POTASH 


Use 6 to 8 per cent. Potash, instead of 1 to 2, and 
balance the phosphoric acid of the bone or phosphate. 
Tell Your Dealer about this Now before the fertilizer salesman 
arrives. Write us today for our free book, “ Fall Fertilizers.” 
We sell — Salts in any amount from 1 bag (200 lbs.) up. 
Write for prices, stating quantity needed. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 
Chicago, McCormick Block Atlanta, Empire Bldg. 


New Orleans, Whitney Central Bank Bldg. Savannah, Bank & Trust Bldg. 
San Francisco, 25 California St. 


ee 


Nine i J ‘ { WA Sih 
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Is Milking Much 


of a Job on Your Farm? 


If you have twenty cows or more you can make money 
by buying a B-L-K Milking Outfit. If you have power 
now—there’s more reason and less expense to machine 
milking. 


B=-L=-K MILKERS 


Cut cost and time of milking in two 


One man with two machines, like the one shown here, 
can milk from 24 to 30 cows per hour. The milk from 
the two cows can be kept separate. You can pick out the 
“loafers” in the herd. 


B-L-K Milkers, properly handled, will not affect the flow of milk. They do not influence 
the ae of milk. They keep the ‘dust and dirt out. They are easily cleaned and kept 
steri 


Let Us Show You the B-L-K Milker 


and figure with you on what an outfit will cost you and on what it will save you in time, 
labor, cost and discontented help. We shall be happy to answer without putting you 
under any obligation. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 
LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers also of “‘ Simplex’? Cream Separators and other ‘‘ Simplex” specialties. 
“THE BEST IN THE WORLD” 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN. 






















































































































































































































































































MEAT COOKERY 


(Continued from advertising page 12) 


the meat should be very tender after 
the long cooking. 

The above methods of preparing 
meat may be grouped under two 
general methods, one requiring high 
temperature for a short while, followed 
by lower temperature, the other requir- 
ing long continued low temperature. 

One of the easiest ways of obtaining 
the later condition with no incon- 
venience and little fuel is by means of 
the fireless cooker. The fireless cooker, 
casserole and covered iron pot are 
almost indispensable for preparation of 
cheap cuts of meat. The broiler, 
frying pan and roaster are used for the 
more tender cuts. 

With these tools at hand and the 
above principles in mind, our choice of 
meat cuts need not be limited, for by 
suitable methods we can so prepare any 
meat that it may be both nourishing 
and delicious. 


FORMER STUDENT NOTES 
(Continued from page 328) 


has been for the past two years in 
partnership with his father in the 
retail nursery business at Monroe, 
N. Y. Most of the work of the 
Queker Hill Nurseries is landscape 
planning and planting on both town 
lots and country estates. These nurs- 
eries employ about ten men during 
the planting season and Mr. Brooks 
reports that just now they have more 
work than they can conveniently 
handle. 

After leaving Cornell, Mr. Brooks 
was for a short time employed by the 
state as a nursery inspector, and during 
the summer of 1912 was with a land- 
scape firm in Worcester, Mass. Since 
being with his father, he has worked 
up quite a business in the winter 
doing pruning, spraying, and graft- 
ing on the private estates near Mon- 
roe. A brother of Mr. Brooks is 
now taking the regular course in 
landscape gardening at the College 
here. 
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"12, B.S.—G. W. Peck, who has 
been instructor in the Department of 
Pomology for the past year, has left 
the College to become manager of a 
large orchard at Birmingham, Ohio. 

13, B.S.—Wilfred de Sidnia Wilson 
visited the College about the middle 


of April. He is now an analytical 
chemist in the employ of the Canada 
Cement Company at Montreal, Can. 

"13, B.S.—Paul R. Guldin is teach- 
ing school near his home at Yellow 
House, Berks County, Pa. and is also 
running his poultry farm, tending to it 
before and after school hours. 

"13, B.S.—James S. Champion is 
teaching a four year course in agri- 
culture in the Honesdale High School, 
Honesdale, Pa. His work is under 
the supervision of the Vocational 
Division of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. He has also or- 
ganized a School Boys’ Poultry Club 
in Wayne county and it has about 
75 enthusiastic members. 

13, B.S.—F. G. Wischhusen has 
been appointed assistant in charge of 
the poultry plant at the Carnegie 
Institute of Research at Cold Springs 
Harbor, N. Y. This is the Institute 
that is carrying on research work 
in eugenics under the direction of 
Professor Davenport. 

13, Sp.—L. D. Greene is now 
manager of a 120 acre farm at East 
Highgate, Vermont. Forty acres are 
in Snow apple trees but the rest is too 
rough except for pasture. About the 
first of May, he expects to start raising 
a bunch of turkeys. For a year after 
leaving College, Greene was an Agri- 
cultural Assistant connected with the 
Lehigh Railroad. 

"13, W.C.—R. H. Wilkin is now em- 
ployed by the Poultry Department and 
is connected with the experimental 
work. 

’14, BS.—L. B. Smith left on 
April 19th for Norfolk, Virginia, where 
he will be an Assistant State Ento- 
mologist of that state and will be 
stationed at the Virginia Experiment 
Station. Mr. Smith did most of his 
work at the Nova Scotia Agri- 


(Continued on advertising page 32) 
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“ONLY ONE WORMY APPLE IN 458 BBLS.” 


“Electro” Arsenate of Lead Powder (not powdered) Did It. You can 
Duplicate It But Not With Something “‘ Just As Good” 


for there is none other just like ‘‘ Electro "— 
SO STRONG (} all poison) that it takes less to kill— 
SO WELL MADE (less than 24% soluble arsenic) it cannot burn foliage— 
SO FINE (yet not ground) it will stick to dry leaves when dusted on. 


One lb. does the work of 3 Ibs. ordinary paste, and mixes easier. Cannot ball, cannot lump or 
clog nozzle. No waste. 


“SPRAYING SIMPLIFIED, 3d EDITION” sent free on request. Write for it today. 


B. G. PRATT CO., Mfg. Chemists 50 Church St., N. Y. 


Manufacturers of SCALECIDE and Sole Distributors for 
the World for Vreeland’s *‘ Electro’? Spray Chemicals 


Spray your FRUIT TREES with 


HEMINGWAY’S LEAD ARSENATE 


HIGH ANALYSIS EASY TO MIX STAYS IN SUSPENSION 


Spray or Dust your POTATO-PLANTS and GRAPE VINES with 


HEMINGWAY’S ‘“*CAASCU” 


Pronounced “K. S. Q.” 
KILLS THE BUG PREVENTS BLIGHT CAN’T BURN FOLIAGE 
For Booklets and Prices, write to 


HEMINGWAY & CO., Inc., Dept. C. 
17 Battery Place, NEW YORK 


MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES oy 


i ‘ Ar eas”, 
For Dairies, Creameries _- oh Ni 


and Milk Dealers 


Write for catalog and prices 


Prompt and Courteous Service 


° BECAUSE 
D. H. Gowing & Co. Fue” 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. ws 
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cP ewey'’s Ready Ration 


COMPOSITION : 


Eagle Distillers Dried Grains, Choice Cotton Seed Meal, Old Process Linseed Oil 
Meal, Winter Wheat Bran and Middlings, Pure Hominy Feed, Malt Sprouts, % per 
cent Salt. 

Dewey’s Ready Ration, when fed in connection with the home-grown hay, straw, 
fodder, ensilage and roots, forms a perfectly balanced ration. It is a complete grain 
ration for dairy cows. No other feed or grain need be fed with it. 


THE FEED QUESTION 


The feed question is not or should not be of price per ton, but of ‘‘ how much milk 
will each dollar’s worth of feed produce.” Dewey’s Ready Ration is worth all it costs 
because it is scientifically blended from the highest grade feeds to produce for you all the 
milk possible for each dollar that you pay. ‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating.”’ 
Try Dewey’s Ready Ration. Give it a chance to convince you. 


THE DEWEY BROS. CO. 


BOX 577 BLANCHESTER, OHIO 
Write for prices on 3D (Dewey’s Distillers Dried) Grains. 


Guaranteed Analysis: 7°" #:"" 


50 “ ‘“* Carbohydrates 





U se PURE BEEF CRACKLINGS 


Chr. Hansen’s 
RENNET TABLETS 


AND 


CHEESE COLOR TABLETS | TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


| THIS BRAND HAS ESTABLISHED 


bbs A A NEW STANDARD FOR 
Also try our DANISH BUTTER COLOR. | 
{t gives that beautiful golden June shade and | 


does not affect the faintest aroma or flavor in | 
the butter. 


CHR. HANSEN’S 


RENNET EXTRACT, CHEESE COLOR oa 
AND LACTIC FERMENT CULTURE | 


Have Stood the Test of Time. 


For Cheese Making on the Farm 


THE FLAVELL Co. 


| ene 
BOX 1095 LITTLE FALLS, N.Y. | Asbury Park, N. J.=—== 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory 
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A postal card request will bring you a copy 
of our list of some hundreds of 


Practical Agricultural Books 


compiled from our lists of regular and recommended 
books as used at the N. Y. State Agricultural 


College here at Cornell 


a 


The Corner Bookstores 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Well Rotted 


Horse Manure 


DRIED GROUND ODORLESS 


To insure increased Garden Crops— 
larger and brighter Flowers and a rich 
green Lawn, give your soil a heavy 
coating of Dried Ground Horse 
Manure. No weed seeds, no refuse— 
it becomes part of the soil. 

Plant food is immediately available 
and lasting. Your planting will be 
successful when you use Well Rotted 
Horse Manure. Put up in bags}100 
Ibs. each. 


Write for circular and prices. 


New York Stable Manure Co. 


273 Washington Street 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


This Book Mailed Free 


40 pages of practical infor- 

mation, written in a way you can understand 
and use. Gives spray calendar, spray formulas. 
Describes which mixtures to use to fight any 
certain pests on apple and other fruit trees, 
bush fruits, grapes, vegetable crops, etc. Tells 
how to prepare stock solutions, how to apply, 
which type of sprayer to use. Shows most 
practical sprayers, both hand and power. Get 
this valuable Free Book today. 


eer 
GouLDs 
RELIABLE 


are made of chemical-proof materials. Designed 
to furnish best service with great saving of 
solution. Easy to operate and to clean. More 
efficient and more economical than cheap out- 
fits which last but a season 
or two. In use by over 
400,000 fruit growe-s and 
gardeners. Sold under a 
binding guarantee of satis- 
faction. Send for the book 
and post yourself at once. [22] 


The GOULDS MFG. CO. 


Largest Makers of Pumps 
for Every Purpose 


; 16 W.Fall St., Seneca Falls,N.Y. 
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SEEDS WITH A LINEAGE 


Unequalled original ‘‘ stock,” im- 

proved by seventy-five years of most 

careful cultivation and _ selection, 

make Carters Tested Seeds the 
Gst0suen Sv moves wannant 


mis masestykincceorcev, ‘| oceds with a Lineage.” 


CARTERS TESTED SEED include grass, flower and vege- 
table seeds of every desirable variety. Used rightly, they 
will give your grounds the same rich beauty that distin- 
guishes the notable Gardens and Estates of Old England. 
Ask any gardener with experience in Great Britain. He 


will tell you that Carters Seeds are unequalled. 


Write" for our 1914 catalogue—‘‘Garden and Lawn.”’ 


Carters Tested 


Seeds, Inc. bvlorg 


Tested 
Commerce Bldg. Sceclt. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


130 Chamber of 


Branch of JAMES CARTER & CO. 
Raynes Park, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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We Manufacture the Cornell 
—Brooder Heater —— 


designed and recommended by 
the N. Y. State nee of 
Agriculture. : : : 


The new burner we are using 
now does away with all trouble 
caused by inferior gasoline and 
insures an absolutely efficient 
ee a ee a ee 


e e e e 


Write for Catalog of the celebrated Cornell Poultry Appliances. 


Treman, King & Co. 


ITHACA 


Unadilla Silos are Prosperity Builders ! 


Fasten your eyes on the illustration opposite show- 
ing a lively September day scene on the Moore 
Villa Guernsey Farm in Otsego County, N. Y., 
where, during the winter of 1913, with a corn crop 
that was frozen three times before it was cut into 
the UNADILLA shown, the owner profited by a 50 
per cent. saving in feed bills due entirely to the 
substitution of succulent, nutritious, health invig- 
orating silage for an all dry roughage ration. Due 
to the air-tight construction of the UNADILLA no 
rot or mould appeared in the thrice-frozen-before- 
sf cut silage, nor did 36 degs. below zero weather 
cause the least trouble or loss. Your experience 
with a UNADILLA will be the same. By investing 
in one of these Silos you can’t lose out on your 
corn crop, no matter how early fall frosts hit it. 
June delivery orders subject to a cash discount. 
Apply at once for catalogue and terms of sale. 


UNADILLA SILO CO., Inc., Box 22, UNADILLA, N. Y. 
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CUT THIS OUT FOR SUMMER USE 


Modern Dry-Cleaning and Pressing Works 


W. F. FLETCHER & CO., Inc. 103 Dryden Rd. 


| You can send us your Dry-Cleaning during the 

| Summer by Parcel Post. We will deliver it to you 
as soon as the City Cleaner. Our prices are less and 
we know Just How to Clean Clean. 


ITHACA’S MODERN CLEANERS 
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Norton Printing Co. 3) E. State St. | 


COLLEGE, FRATERNITY and COMMERCIAL PRINTING | 
Engraved Cards and Invitations Rubber and Metal Hand Printing Stamps - 
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‘White & Burdick Co. 


| The oldest and largest 


Robinson's Photograph Shop 


214 Kast State Street Drug Store in the City 


| Supplies for Agricultural Students 


Photographer for the Senior Class ; 
a Specialty 


New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Breeds Percheron Horses, Holstein, Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, 
Short Horn Cattle. Dorset, Shropshire, Rambouillet Sheep. Cheshire Swine 
Regular Public Sale of all Surplus Young Stock, except Swine, on 


FRIDAY OF FARMERS’ WEEK EACH YEAR 
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The Shops of Shops 


Come right in to headquarters where you can find everything for 
man’s wear at lowest prices. 


Leave your measure for ONE HALF DOZEN SHIRTS for ONE DOZEN 
DOLLARS. 


We have a whale of a stock of Furnishing Goods, Hats and Caps. 


TOWN SHOP, L. C. BEMENT HILL SHOP, 
142 E. State St. The Toggery Shops 413 College Ave. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Cornell Library Building 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $350,000.00 
Oldest National Bank Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


ITHACA SAVINGS BANK 
INCORPORATED 1868 


Tioga Street, cor. Seneca ITHACA, N. Y. 


When wanting 


QUALITY, SERVICE AND CLEANLINESS 


go to 
WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 














PICTURES PICTURE FRAMES 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE 


Manufacturers of Special Furniture for 


FRATERNITIES AND CLUB ROOMS 


H. JI. BOOL, CO. 


(Opposite Tompkins County Bank) 


The Jersey 


The sire is of vital importance. Buy Subscribe now for 
; a thoroughbred Jersey bull and grade _ 
*-\ up. Work towards the 400-pounds-of- 
>; Sy butter cow. It costs no more to pro- 

duce 400 lbs. of butter with a good cow 


than 200 Ibs. with a poor one. Let us send you some The Cornell Countryman 


Jersey facts. 


American Jersey Cattle Club 
NEW YORK 
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Do you get best vaiues for 
money you spend for shoes 
Do you make comparisons 


If not, why not - - - - @ 


Judicious spenders should 


It will prove to their perfect satisfaction 


that our values are the best 


$3.50 to $5.00 


ITHACA BOOT SHOP, Inc. 


204 E. State Street 


UREA arene n anon enone eee one enero Stee 


New Pork Life 
Susurance Company 


C. H. WEBSTER, Agent 


cA 


OFFICE: Student Supply Store 
RESIDENCE: 121 Catherine St. 


BOTH PHONES 
ia aia 
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Conlon 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
High-Grade Werk Only 


OPPOSITE TOMPKINS COUNTY BANK 


Bell Phone, 173-W 





CARR & STODDARD 


MERCHANT TAILORS 


UP-TO-DATE STYLES AND WORK SENECA AND AURORA, NEXT LENT’S MUSIC STORE 
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BAXTER’S 


Clothing and Furnishings 


Business Men Can Make 
Money with an Orchard 


Business and professional men make 

successful fruit growers. They se- 

lect a good location, prepare the 
soil properly, then they 


Plant Fraser’s Fruit Trees 


Fraser’s trees are clean, strong, 
healthy, scientifically grown. Get 
ready now for fall planting. Send 
for Fraser’; Tree Book, which de- 
scribes the right trees for a — 
able orchard : : : : ; 


SAMUEL FRASER, iiiidiinn 


94 Main Street GENESEO, N. Y. 
ae SR 


have pleased hundreds of CORNELL 
students during the last Five Years. 
Why? Because we sell only first class 
merchandise and guarantee every 
dollar’s worth of it; we fit our cloth- 


Price to All. 


Please consides this ‘‘Shop,” ‘‘Your 
Shop.” You get your money’s worth 
here. 


E. B. BAXTER, 
ONE PRICE TO ALL 


SI SRNR OLR ER 
“The Quality Shop” 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


* 
+ 
¥ 
* 

; * 
* 

¥ 

f + 
z * 
: : 
‘ = i 
¥ 

+ 

: 
: ing to please; our service is unexcelled, $ 
$ and last but not least, we sell at One ¢ 
i * 


150 E. State St., Ithaca, N.Y. 
ae 


D. S. O’BRIEN 


MARKETS 


222 North Aurora Street 430 North Cayuga Street 
DEALER IN 


FRESH, SALT AND SMOKED MEATS 


Poultry and Game in Season 


D. S. O’BRIEN 
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Is at your service for all classes of Fine 
PRINTING Botte Street, 
ext to Post 
ENGRAVING fice’ 
ETC. ITHACA, N.Y. 


Ithaca Phone 76x 


The Palace 
Laundry ... 


323 and 325 Eddy Street 


F. C. BARNARD, Prop. 


The Cornell Countryman 


Ithaca Hotel 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Ithaca’s Leading and Only European Hotel 


One hundred rooms; 50 rooms with 

private bath. All rooms have running 
water, electric lights, local and long 
| distance telephones. 
No expense has been spared in fur- 
| nishing this hotel to make it modern 
| and up-to-date and comfortable for its 
| patrons. 


The Dutch Kitchen has become 
| famous for its excellent cuisine and 





| 


| service at reasonable prices. 


| 
Tue Hore. OrcHEstTRA will render 
| a musical programme every evening. 


_ J. A. and J. H. Caussr, - Proprietors 


STUDENT SUPPLY STORE 
The Modern Method Laundry 


JOHN REAMER, Prop. 





A.B. KENNED 


Weddings. 


East STATE St., ITHACA, N. Y. 


We keep a fine line of dia- 
monds and jewelry and do all 
kinds of repairing neatly at : : 
ARLE 


Dealer in Watches and Jewelry, 
Cut Glass and Fine Silver for 


Cornell Pins, Fobs, Souvenir Goods, etc. 


Opp. New Ithaca Hotel 


Heggies’ Jewelry 
Stor 


136 E. State St. 
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Flashlight Photography... 


H. C. CABLE Ithaca Phone 180-X 


405 COLLEGE AVE. 


New and Rebuilt 
TYPEWRITERS 4 = 
Sold, Rented and Repaired 
Special Rates for the College Year 


H. L. O’DANIEL, Both Phones. 204 N. Tioga St. 








WE DO YOUR MENDING FREE 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 
PHONE 209 NORTH AURORA STREET 





CUT FLOWERS, DECORATIVE | PpETER SCUSA 

PLANTS, ETC. _| MODERN SHOE REPAIRING 
THE BO OL | Neatly and Promptly Done 
FLORAL Co. Shoes called for and delivered in any part 


of the City 
215 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. | tthaca Phone 428-C 405 Eddy St., ITHACA, N. Y 


Photographer and Kodak Dealer 


Specialists in Both Departments 


For fifteen years we have photographed Cornell 
Students at the same stand 


Bove KODAKS for Sale 

Rent or Exchange 

Ven Both Phones 
Over 115 & 117 E. State St. 





PIANOS, MANDOLINS, GUITARS, BANJOS and VIOLINS 


Rented or sold on Easy Payments. “Songs of Cornell.’’ All the latest 
music; Strings and supplies for all instruments at lowest prices. 


LENT’S MUSIC STORE 122 N. Aurora Street 
Victor Talking Machines, Records, Etc. 
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FORMER STUDENT NOTES 


(Continued from advertising page 20) 


cultural College and has been working 
here on the study of the germs of 
farm Chalcidae. 

’r4, B.S.—L. G. Howell, who will 
return to get his degree in June, left 
Ithaca the first week in May to begin 
his work with the Springfield Voca- 
tional School, Springfield, Mass. This 
is a new school that is being formed 
in Springfield and the work of or- 
ganizing and getting the work started 
will fall on Howell. The purpose of 
this school is not to make farmers out 
of the children of Springfield but to 
teach them to so farm their back 
yards that they can make a large part 
of their living in summer from that 
source. So this summer, Howell will 
get the ‘‘kids’”’ started and see that 
they learn how to plant and care for 
their individual garden spots. In the 
fall and spring there will be class 
room work based on the practical 
work done in the summer and also 
any other work for which there is time. 
In December, Howell will have his 
vacation and he will also be given 
January and February in which to 
study. This work which he is under- 
taking is not planned to take all the 
children’s time but is designed to 
bring them into closer contact and 
harmony with Nature and to give them 
the practical benefit of showing them 
how to decrease their cost of living. 
There are very few back yards where 
some sort of a garden could not be 
profitably put and the work to care for 
it would ‘be recreation and pleasure 
while the results in dollars and cents 
would be far from negligible. 


’14, B.S—M. C. Wilson has been 
appointed Assistant to County Farm 
Bureau Agent Babcock of Tompkins 
County. Mr. Wilson has his office 
here in the College. 

’r4, BS.—J. R. Teal has been ap- 
pointed County Farm Bureau Agent 
of Cayuga County, having been chosen 
from five or six candidates by the 
board of Directors. He began his 
work on April first and has held a 


series of fifteen meetings in the county 
during April, acquainting the people 
of the work of the Bureau. On 
April 24 a Farm Bureau Association 
was organized, and the officers elected. 
This association is composed of 150 
members. Mr. Teal has done very 
satisfactory work and is making good. 
His headquarters are at Auburn. 


CAMPUS NOTES 
(Continued from page 326) 


The honorary society 
Helios of the College 
of Agriculture has 
elected the following men from the junior 
class: Lowell LaGrange Andrus, Homer 
John Brooks, Thomas Burr Charles, 
Robert Davis Edwards, Edwin Sleight 
Ham, John DuBois Holmes, Dean 
Ward Kelsey, Albert Bloxon Mehaffey, 
Everett Andrew Piester, Donald Bal- 
lard Rice, Victor Heinrich Ries, Alan 
Newton Rogers, Ray Grant Sierk, El- 
ton Ray Wagner, Edmund Curry 
Weatherby, John George Wilson. 


Helios 


E. J. Gallogly, ’15, of 
Albany was elected 
during last month cap- 
tain of the University 
wrestling team for the coming year. 
Gallogly is a junior in the College of 
Agriculture. He is holder of the Inter- 
collegiate championship in the 158- 
pound class and during the past season 
he has lost only one bout out of a total 
of nine bouts. 


Wrestling 
Team 


The following Juniors 
have been elected to 


Hebs-Sa 

Hebs-Sa, the Senior 
Honorary Agricultural Society: John 
Henry Bacon, Willard Wilcox Butts, 
Floyd Willard DeGolyer, Edwin Judge 
Gallogly, Duane Spencer Hatch, Edwin 
Charles Heinsohn, Harold Carlyle Kel- 
leran, Alfred Millard, jr., John Ewing 
O’Hearn, Harold Kirk Rulison, Charles 
Shuler, jr., Harold Malcolm Stanley, 
Irving Studley Warner, Robert Whit- 
man White, Arthur Watson Wilson, 
Paul Watson Wing. 
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HEARING IS BELIEVING 


3 
Grafonolas | 
j 
That is the final supreme test of the 
Columbia Grafonola—as of any other | 
musical instrument. We do not want 

you to be content with reading this 

advertisement—or even with looking at the instrument. Hear it. 


The Columbia Jewel Grafonola, $35.00. Easy terms 


DAVIS-BROWN ELECTRIC CO. 
115-117 So. Cayuga St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


| 
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WOODLAWN NURSERIES 


ALLEN L. WOOD, Prop. 903 Garson Ave. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


135-137 E. State St. ESTABLISHED 1835 
Capital $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $165,000 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


BOOK BINDERY 


START RIGHT—Have your Countryman bound 
We bind anything 


J. WILL TREE’S 113 N. Tioga St. 
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“Tf you get it from us it’s right”’ 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 
This fall season finds us more fully equipped to satisfy your wants than ever before. 
Special attention has been paid to get best material at minimum price. Suits and 
Overcoats, $10.00 to $30.00; Raincoats, $5.00 to $30.00; Mackinaws, 
$6.00 to $12.00. We make Suits to measure and save you from $5.00 to $10.00. 


VISIT OUR SHOE DEPARTMENT 


Hats, Gloves, Shirts, Sweaters, Underwear, and all other articles you’d find in a first 
class shop. Full Dress and Tuxedo Suits for sale and to rent. 


“If not we make it right”’ 134 East State Street 


PROFESSORS, STUDENTS, INSTRUCTORS, you will get 
MORE INSURANCE FOR LESS MONEY 


IF YOU HAVE A POLICY WITH 


The Travelers Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


J. J. SINSABAUGH, Agent, 
149 East State Street ITHACA, N. Y. 
INSURANCE OF ALL KINDS Ithaca ’Phone 
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The 


Clinton House 
Williams Brothers part 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Corner Cayuga and Seneca Sts. 
TABLE D’HOTE SERVICE 


Cuisine and Service Unexcelled 


WELL DRILLING 
MACHINERY AND 
TOOLS 


Luncheon, 12 to2 - - - $0.75 
Dinner, 6to8 - - - - .75 


Sunday Dinner, 1 to 2:30- .75 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY DINNERS 


FFE REE RERE ERE ORRE EEE EEE 


** Ithaca’s Popular Hotel ’’ 
$996949542000420200088440008 
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Make Every Inch of Soil Produce 


the Maximum at Lowest Cost 


In order to make your soil produce its"maximum yield, you should supply a 
fertilizer ‘made to order” to meet your individual soil and crop conditions. 


for General Farm Use 
Brammads 


comprise special distinct compositions of plant food elements for forage crops, 
root crops and cereals to meet just your individual soil and crop requirements. 
They supply just the constituents your particular soil may need for some special 
crop. You pay for no unnecessary plant food elements. 


Early Crop Odorless Fertilizer 
is prepared especially for the market garden trade for vegetables, small fruits, 
greenhouse and garden crops. It supplies the four plant food elements needed 
for these crops in soluble form, mixed in such proportions as to meet your particu- 
lar soil and crop requirements. Although soluble, it is so prepared in granular 
form as to prevent leaching and wasting. It produces quick growth and early 
maturity, which means bigger profits. 


Holden’s Special Fertilizers 
For Florists and Gardeners for Greenhouse Work 


These fertilizers are prepared by men who have made a life study of green- 
house fertilization in such a manner as to furnish just the plant food elements 
which your compost lacks. For this reason you save the cost of such plant food 
elements as your particular soil or crop may not require. 


Mak-Gro-Odorless Plant Food 


A clean, high grade, granular fertilizer for potted house plants, window 
boxes, flower beds, small fruits, lawns and general home garden use—made for 
the amateur. A splendid side line for florists operating their own stores. 


Agricultural Chemical and Fertilizer Materials 


We are prepared to furnish all high grade agricultural chemicals and fer- 
tilizer materials in any quantity. We make a specialty of Genuine Thomas 


Phosphate Powder (Basic Slag.) 


WE SELL ONLY DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER 
Write today for our Fertilizer Booklet 


Consumers Fertilizer Co. 
306 Longacre Bldg. New York City 
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Silo on Farm of B. U. Osborne, Van Etten, N.Y. 


Van Etten, N. Y., Oct. 16, 1912. 
National Fire Proofing Company, Huntington, Indiana. . : 
Gentlemen:—I am sending you under separate cover, two views of my silo, which was pur- 
chased of you this year. It is attracting a good deal of attention, and I am quite proud of it. 
Very respectfully, 


B. U. OSBORNE. 
THE SILO FOR “CORNELL” MEN 


Natco Imperishable Silo 


(Patented) 


_Here’s the new type of silo—the silo that has raised the standard of quality of 
ensilage for feeding. The silo whose walls are moistureproof and air-tight and con- 
sequently keep ensilage from becoming sour, moldy or rotten. 


THE NATCO IMPERISHABLE SILO is built of hollow vitrified-clay tile, 
reinforced by two continuous steel bands between each layer of blocks. There are 
no staves to warp, shrinkor split. No hoops to tighten. No continual repair bills. 
Never needs painting. The Natco Imperishable Silo is 


Weatherproof Decayproof Fireproof 


It will last a lifetime and the first cost is practically the last cost. It can be 
erected by any mason as easily as a carpenter builds the old type of silo. When 
completed you have a very attractive as well as an efficient and durable silo added 
to your permanent farm building assets. 


WRITE FOR FREE SILO BOOK We have an attractively illus- 

——ooooNleh=eeelhlhl_e___oOV—___l trated book which we will be 
glad to send free to Cornell men or to any farmer interested in keeping ensilage 
fresh, sweet and succulent. Write for a copy now and names of owners of Natco 
Imperishable Silos in your locality. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 


SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
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Come to Berlin 


During the past few months we have been telling you of some 
interesting facts about Harrisons’ Nurseries and ‘“‘The Eastern 
Shore”. We have told how we bud our young trees from bearing 
orchards; how we have test orchards and commercial orchards 
containing thousands of trees; and how we sell only trees that we 
ourselves grow, in order that you will get trees that meet our 
high standards. 

But you can’t get from a printed page the vivid knowledge 
that personal sight will give you. And because we know that our 
nurseries and our section contain features that you ought to know 
about, we want you to come to Berlin for a visit. Your vacation 


time is just ahead—use some of it here. If you want to play, the 


ocean is only seven miles from here, and there are many trains a 
day to Ocean City, on the beach. We will pay your hotel bill 


while in town. 


RIPE FRUIT IN OUR ORCHARDS IN JUNE 


Our peach trees will begin to ripen soon. In our test orchard 
we get ripe fruit all the time from the midd!e of June until frost 
comes in the fall. Strawberries, of course, are ripe, and some 
apples come in soon. 

If you don’t have our big general Catalog send a postal for 
it now. If you do not have our guide book “How to Grow and Mar- 
ket Fruit” in your library, you are missing something valuable; 
send 50 cents today for it, the amount will be returned on first 
$5 order. Our Shade Tree and Evergreen Planting Book is free. 


Write today, tell us when to expect you. 
We will meet you at our station. 


Harrisons’ Nurseries Sn::7 Berlin, Md. 





SEEING 


the 


Difference 
BETWEEN THE 


AND OTHER 


Cream Separators 


IT DOESN’T TAKE AN EXPERT 
knowledge of mechanics or a long 
working test to tell the difference 
between the De Laval and other 
cream separators. 


ON THE CONTRARY, WITH A1914 
De Laval machine placed beside any 
other separator the difference is 
apparent at first sight to the man 
who never saw a Separator before. 

IF HE WILL THEN TAKE FIVE 
minutes to compare the separating 
bowl construction; the size, material 
and finish of the working parts, par- 
ticularly those subject to wear 
and requiring to be occasionally 
taken apart and put together; the 
manner of oiling, and everything 
which enters into the design and 
construction of a separator as a 
simple durable machine, he will still 
further see the difference. 

IF HE WILL GO A STEP FARTHER 
and turn the cranks of the two 
machines side by side for half an 
hour, particularly running milk or 
water through the bowl, he will see 
still more difference. 

AND IF HE WILL TAKE THE TWO 

machines home, as every De Laval 

agent will be glad to have him do, 
and run them side by side in prac- 
tical use, the De Laval one day and 

the other machine the -next, for a 

couple of weeks, he will see still 

greater difference in everything that 
enters into cream separator prac- 
ticability and usefulness. 


T 


THE COMPARATIVELY 


T 


HE MAN WHO TAKES EVEN 
the first step indicated in seeing for 
himself the difference between the 
De Laval and other cream separators 
doesn’t put his money into any other 
machine one time in a thousand. 
FEW 
buyers of other separators are those 
who merely read printed matter 
claims or listen to the argument 
of some dealer working for a com- 
mission, and who do not think 
it worth while to see the difference 
for themselves. 

HE WISE BUYER OF A CREAM 
separator today does see this differ- 
ence when buying his first separa- 
tor, while the unwise or careless 
one usually finds it worth while to 
do so when he comes to buy a 
second cream separator a year or 
two later. 


EVERY DE LAVAL AGENT CON- 


siders it a privilege to show the 
difference between the De Laval 
and other separators, and to afford 
every prospective buyer the op- 
portunity to try out and prove the 
difference to his own satisfaction, 
if on first examination he feels the 
slightest doubt about it. 


THAT’S THE REASON WHY FOUR 


buyers out of five are buying De 
Laval Cream Separators in I914, 
and why the use of De Laval ma- 
chines will, before long, be nearly as 
universal on the farm as already 
is the creamery and milk plant 
use of power or factory separators. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


29 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 
50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


PRESS OF W. F. HUMPHREY, GENEVA, N. Y. 
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